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Would you like this attractive Bound Volume of THE ROTARIAN 
for your library? For Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, libraries and schools . 
this volume will serve as a practical and ready reference for the 
wide variety of material presented in the twelve 1959 issues of 
THE ROTARIAN. 

Its detailed index to authors and articles, photos, and timely 
subjects is ideally arranged to aid program planners, speakers and 
authors. 

Beautifully bound in a deep-blue Buckram cover and embossed 
in gold, it will make an attractive addition to your library table or 
shelf. The 1960 edition will be available about 1 May, 1961. 

The price now—$5.00 delivered in U.S.A.; $5.50 in other countries. 


Send your order today te 


THE Rotarian 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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if getting ahead is taking it out of you 
here’s how to put it back 


For help in renewing energy and staying 
successful, there is now an easy way to 
get the special kind of physical activity 
you may need 


Success today in any field places tre- 
mend ds on the energies of 
those who have forged ahead. How to re- 
plenish your tality to meet the needs 
of this on t-moving era? Many people 
have fi the answer in a new kind of 
physical activity which, unlike muscle- 
buildir brings the entire body 
pleasantly, effortlessly. 
are getting this essential 
is with an Exercycle. 


is dema1 


g exercise, 
nto actior 

The way they 
all-body actior 


Exercycle’s All-Body Action 


you all-body action by 

‘ of your body in a 
ng, coordinated way. Because 
is motor driven, it conditions 
strain and exhaustion 


give 


Exercycle 
vi ry part 


ne ev 


of conventional exercise. You can use as 
much or as little effort as you wish. The 
unique Bergfors All-Body Action of 
Exercycle is so relaxing and refreshing, 
it’s hard to believe that it brings into 
play the same parts of your body as you 
would use in swimming, rowing, cycling, 
and horseback riding . .. all in one satis- 
fying workout. The Exercycle does the 
work; you get the benefits. And you 
have the comfort and convenience of 
taking your daily Exercycle workout 
right in your own home. 


Helps renew lost energy 


The effect of a daily workout with the 
Exercycle is almost magical. In less than 
five days, you begin to feel the differ- 
ence. Your muscles soon begin to firm. 
You feel more energetic, more youthful. 
You’re more relaxed than you have been 
in years. You have more vigor and drive. 
You look trimmer, slimmer. 
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Name 


EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
630 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Send me free literature on how the 
Bergfors All-Body Action of Exercycle 
can mean new vitality and vigor for me 


The total benefits you get from the All- 
Body Action of Exercycle are available 
in no other way. No exercise routine, no 
other “health program,” no other kind 
of equipment can do what Exercycle 
does. Now thousands of men and women 
who have unsuccessfully tried the pills, 
food fads, and strenuous regimens can 
keep vigorous the easy, convenient 
Exercycle way. You can do it too, 


ACT NOW! SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE; 
T'S NEVER TOO LATE 
TO PEEL YOUNG AND ACTIVE AGAIN 


Fill out the coupon below and you'll re- 
ceive detailed information on the amaz- 
ing Exercycle with Bergfors All-Body 
Action, how it works and what it can 
mean to you and your family. You owe 
it to yourself to investigate this modern 
way of keeping fit and feeling great. 
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Almost 100 Years’ 
Banking Experience 


Branches throughout 
Switzerland 


If you need a helping hand 
in Switzerland, contact. . . 


UNION BANK | 


OF SWITZERLAND 


Head Office: ZURICH 
Bahnhofstrasse 45 
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nstable is given 
Sibbett’s taste. 
Newmeyer, in her 
ng Modern Art, 

t, acknowledged 


as the forerunner of much modern 
painting, drew much from the work 
of the “rebel” English painter John 
Constable. “The Brit- 
ish, instead of reacting violently as 
did the French against the style of 
painting of which they disap- 
proved, simply punished it by in 
difference.”” The Royal Academy 
said of John Constable’s landscapes, 
in effect, “We are not interested.” 
This attitude of the Royal Academy 
toward Constable does not jibe at 
all with Mr. Sibbett’s implied opin- 
ion that he was approved by it 
In another Mr. Sibbett 
quotes Ruskin. I say that in 
Alfred H. Barr’s booklet What Is 
Vodern Painting?, he states that 
Ruskin, when he saw several paint 
ings by Whistler, called him impu 
dent and accused him of flinging “a 
pot of paint in the public’s face.’ 
It is interesting to note that Whis 
tler’s and 
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place 


May 


lrrangement in Grey 
stler’s Mother 
rejected when 
sent to an annual exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. For 20 years afte 
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one offered to 
the French Government 


known as Whi 


remained unsold, even 
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Eventuall 
bought it 
1932 


America, 


buy it 


later in 
when it again brought to 
America for an exhibition, it wa 
$500.000. It 


for $800. Forty years 


was 
insured for does not 
seem quite sale therefore, to bank 
the opinion of either the Royal! 
Academy or Ruskin 
Mr. Sibbett 


has a lot of fun 


making uj] 1€ Names in connec 
tion with the various fragments of 
the art movement. He 
ably disapprove of the Impression- 


ists, delightful and 
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‘Right and Proper Will Survive’ 
4 tip of the hat and a warm 
to Cecil J. Sibbett for 
contribution to the debate-of- 
the-month for October entitled Art 
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Round trip Chicago to Los Angeles 


for husband and wife 


on El Capitan Family Fare Plan 


| 


11938 


Family fares apply every day except 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. 


Also available for children § to 22 years of age. 
Ask about Santa Fe’s new “Go Now—Pay Later” plan 


' coosleaiententententententententeetesteaed 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Santa Fe Travel Center, 80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, ti. 


Please send free information on Santa Fe’s money-saving Family Fare Plan. 


NAME 


when you go round trip 
on Santa Fe’s 
Family Fare Plan 


Take your wife along on your 
next business trip. It'll be like 
a vacation for her and we'll 
pick up the tab for her return- 
trip fare. Only you pay for a 
round-trip ticket. Your wife 
goes both ways for the one- 
way fare. 

For example, a husband and 
wife using the Family Fare 
Plan, Chicago to California, on 
Santa Fe’s El Capitan, actu- 
ally save $45.45! 

A trip on a Santa Fe train 
is a luxurious experience from 
the moment you step aboard. 
You meet interesting people. 
See some of America’s most 
thrilling scenery. Relax in 
roomy lounges and dine on 
famous Fred Harvey food. 


You can save on Santa Fe’s 
Family Fare Plan whether 
you're taking a vacation or 
taking your wife along on a 
business trip. Why not plan to 
go Santa Fe soon? 
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Known as “Grafton’s popular price store,” Reyleck’s retails a quality 
line of women’s and children’s wear, shoes and dry goods. For its 12 
employees and their dependents, Reyleck’s provides a n odern Em- 


ployee Protection Plan designed by New York Life. | 
insurance and coverages for weekly indemnity and 


luded are life 
medical care. 


‘‘The claims service 


has been excellent and 


very prompt!...’ 


SAYS D. J. LaBERGE, a partner in 
W. W. Reyleck Co., Grafton, N. D. 
“Our New York Life plan is easy to 
administer—it’s simple and requires 
little time.” 


More and more companies with four 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life's Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade help. The 
Plans offer a wide choice of coverages 
including: life insurance, weekly in- 
demnity *, medical care benefits, and in 
most states, major medical coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional 
personal or business insurance may be 
purchased through New York Life’s 
Nyl-A-Plan at rates lower than the 
regular monthly rates. This service, 
which may be installed with most em- 


6 


’ 


ployee benefit plans or separately, 
helps you and your employees develop 
sound insurance programs by coordi- 
nating your company benefits, includ- 
ing Social Security, with personal in- 
surance. Nyl-A-Plan helps to protect 
your investment in your entire em- 
ployee benefit program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
RT-6, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (in 
Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 
2, Ont.) ; 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 
Sealae 


Individual policies or P contract issued, depending 

upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 

compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 


ance C€o.. Dept 





ethical standards of the past, the 
utter disregard for principle in 
politics. “Rotten” is the word for it 

They are on a one-way track and 
the destination is doom, their doom 

What is right and proper and 
good will crazy 
people. 


survive these 
—Cnas. R. WILson 


Beaverton, Oregon 


Saved: 130 Minutes! 

In his interesting Canada Linked 
East and West by Highway at 
Last {THe Rorartan for October], 
James Montagnes refers to “A four 
hour 
island-studded Strait of Georgia to 
Vancouver Island.’ On June 15 the 
Provincial Government  inaugu- 
rated a new ferry system running 
from Tsawwassen to Swartz Bay, 
the latter being located on the 
southern end of the Saanich Penin- 
sula. This service includes to date 
two new ships 
which cross the straits in one hour 
and 50 minutes 

W. E. Hawkins, Rotarian 
Publicist 
"ictoria, British Columbia, Canada 


ferry-boat trip across the 


3-miliion-dollar 


‘Artist's Memory Commendable’ 
“That streak of piscine green on 
our cover, that ig fish—what is 
it?” At first glance and before read- 
ing the above quote from About 
Our Cover and Other Things (Tue 
Rotarian for October], I had 
thought that probably the fish was 
a muskellunge. Closer scrutiny 
after reading that it was a northern 
pike revealed that possibly the 
cheek is fully scaled as a northern 
pike and not only the upper half 
of the cheek scaled as in the 
muskellunge. Too bad the second 
set of treble hooks was not “set” 
I’m afraid the fisherman lost his 

prize 

Regardless, the artist’s memory 
is cémmendable on this and other 
points of detail in the illustration 

—Ora M. Price, Rotarian 

Area Fishery Biologist 

Oblong, Illinois 


‘Never Such a Beauty 

Oh, how the memories flooded 
in as I saw the cover of the Maga- 
zine for October. Many the time 
that I have fished in Canada with 
jitterbug and frog. I have caught 
my share, but never a beauty such 
as that [Continued on page 58] 
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The 
Object 


of 


Rotary 


is to encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as o basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particulor, to encourage and 
foster: 


First. The development of acquvint- 
once Gs on opportunity for service; 


Second. High ethical standards in 
business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of oll useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation os an op- 


portunity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the idea! 
of service by every Rotarion to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life; 


Fourth. The odvancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through o world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 


the idec! of service. 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, ULS.A. 


PRESIDENT. With the halfway mark of his term nearing, Ro- 
tary's President, J. Edd McLaughlin, has logged some 45,000 
miles of Rotary visits in the United States, Canada, Japan, 
Europe, and Africa. On the day this issue Went on the 
press, the President was scheduled to return to the U.S.A., 
ending six weeks of Club visits in Europe and ten African 
nations. A pictorial report of these travels of President 
McLaughlin and his wife, Pearle, will be presented in an 
early issue. 


CONVENTION. Soon calendars for '61 will go up on walls, and 
Rotary's 52d Annual Convention in Tokyo, Japan, will be no 
more than five months away. It's a date—May 28—June 1— 
that thousands of Rotarians and their families are making 
plans for, with their requests for hotel or Japanese inn 
accommodations being made to the Rotary Convention Hotel 
Committee on forms all Rotary Clubs are to have before 
December 1. The order of handling requests will be on a 
"first come, first served" basis—so decide to go now and 
use the official request form for reserving the rooms you 
desire. 


MEETINGS. On December 12-13, the Districting Committee, and 
on December 15-16, the Constitution and By—Laws Committee 
meet, both at the Rotary Secretariat in Evanston, I1ll., 
U.S.A. 


NAME NEW FELLOWS. In lands around the world are some 
young men and women who for many months have kept their fin- 
gers crossed for a good reason: they are awaiting the out-— 
come of their applications for Rotary Foundation Fellowship 
awards. This month more than 100 of these hopeful young 
people will receive the big news that they have been granted 
a Rotary Fellowship for 1961-62. Final selections were made 
last month at a meeting of the Rotary Foundation Fellowships 
Committee. A world-wide announcement of them will be made 
on December 15. 


PHOTO CONTEST. As this page was being readied for the 
printer, four Rotarians-——three from the U.S.A., one from 
Pakistan—were in a photo-—filled room at Rotary's Central 
Office giving calm and thoughtful appraisal to each of the 
3,000—plus pictures in the Rotary World Photo Contest. 

Their choices for the 28 cash prizes, including the $500 
Grand Prize winner, will be announced in the February issue. 


NOEL NOTE. Soon the joys of Christmas will be shared by 
readers in lands where this festival is celebrated, and many 
will share the occasion with the old, the needy, and the 
orphaned. How they will do this is reported on pages 48-49. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On October 27 there were 10,762 Rotary Clubs 
and an estimated 497,000 Rotarians in 119 countries. New 
Clubs since July 1, 1960, totalled 66. 





You, Too, Can Learn Japanese 


First in a series of easy and entertaining ‘Little Lessons in Japanese.’ 


| een MONTH, starting with 
this issue, until May, this Magazine 
will carry a Little Lesson in Jap- 
anese,complete with useful phrases, 
practice material, and sidelight 
“tips.” Memorize the phrases, use 
them with the help of another 
learner, and you'll have made a 
valuable start in understanding the 
language of the land where Rotary 
International will hold its next 
Convention, May 28-June 1, 1961. 

To Japanese, English is a strange 
and often amusing topsy-turvy lan- 
guage. English-speaking people 
often react in the same way to Jap- 
anese. 

In Japanese, to say, “I bought a 
new suit,” you would rearrange the 
sentence along the subject-object- 
verb order. You would say, “I new 
suit bought.” Qualifying words 
precede the word qualified. 

Japanese is a kind of “shorthand 
language,” for it dispenses with ar- 
ticles a, an, the; and usually does 
not change a word because it is 
pluralized (just as we say in Eng- 
lish, “one fish, two fish, three fish’). 
Generally, Japanese words are less 
specific than English words. More 
reliance is placed upon the context 
in which the words appear. 

The language of Japan reveals 
much about the complicated social 
structure and history of the coun- 
try. Far more so than in English 
the way you speak and the terms 
you use reflect your social status, 
whether you are speaking to an in- 
ferior or a superior, what part of 
the country you are from, and 
whether you are male or female 

In old Japan, the nobility and 
Samurai warriors formed a kind of 


below were the 
common classes: farmer, artisan, 
and merchant classes, in that order. 
The speech of the nobles differed in 
many ways from 


aristocrac\ Far 


the language of 
the commoners 
Today, with 
classes officially 
abolished, lan 
guage more and 
more reflects de- 
gree of educa- 
tion 

One speaks 
differently to 
inferiors and 
superiors — 
much 
than in English. There are a num- 
ber of different ways to say “me’”’ 
and that show different de- 
grees of respect or intimacy. Using 
the wrong “me” or “you” can be 
embarrassing or insulting. Adult 
Japanese rarely use first names 
even in addressing good friends. 
You stranger named 
Smith as “Smith-san.” If he were 
your friend, you might call him 
“Smith-kun.’ 


Japanese 


more so 


“you” 


address a 


women add _ certain 
words to their sentences in order to 
sound more feminine. One Amer- 
ican who learned his Japanese from 
a woman spoke excellent Japanese 
with a feminine flavor that 
always amused his listeners. 

Even written and spoken Jap- 
anese is so different that often a ra- 
dio commentator cannot read a 
newspaper clipping over the air 
ridiculous. He 
would have to re phrase it 

While standard Japanese, the 
Tokyo dialect, is taught in the 
schools, radio and televi- 
sion, and understood all over Japan, 
reat differences in terms and pro- 
between people 
of different parts of Japan. A Tok- 
yo resiclent has a very hard time 
Southerner from 
Northerner from 


but 


without sounding 


used on 


lunciations exist 
j 


understanding a 
Kagoshima or a 
Sendai 


The involved nuances of the Jap- 
anese language need not bother the 


beginning student, for in a very 
short time he can master scores of 
useful phrases that will carry him a 
long way. Neither need he concern 
himself with the written language: 
but a brief explanation might prove 
enlightening. 

Around the Fifth Century A.D 
the Japanese borrowed their writ- 
ing system from the Chinese. Later 
the Japanese evolved two “syllable 
alphabets” derived from Chinese 
characters. Each “syllable alpha- 
bet” has about 50 syllables, one set 
being used for standard words, the 
other set for unusual and foreign 
words. 

You can write Japanese entirely 
in this phonetic script. But only 
young school children do so. Edw- 
cated people combine the sylla- 
baries with a modified version of 
the ancient Chinese “picture lan- 
guage.” The ordinary educated 
Japanese is able to read and write 
correctly some 2,000 or 3,000 of 
these picture words. 

In addition to Chinese influences, 
European words have been brought 
into the language in modified form 
Many English words have been so 
adopted: beer became biru; tobac- 
co, tabako; boat, béto. You will im- 
mediately recognize many more. 

English, in fact, is a “second lan- 
guage” in Japan. All school chil- 
dren must study it for at least three 
years, most study it for six, and fur- 
ther instruction is required in the 
universities—all this in addition to 
mastering thousands of different 
symbols in their own language. 

Contrasted with such a feat, the 
learning of a few-score Japanese 
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By Samuel Martin 


issociate professor of Far Eastern lin- 
guistics at Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut, Samuel E. Martin is the author 
of Essential Japanese, Basic Japanese Con- 
versstion Dictionary, and Easy Japanese, 
all published by the Charles E. Tuttle 
Company of Kutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, 
Japan. He is also the author of the Japa- 
nese-lanvuage article in the latest Eneyclo- 
paedia Britannica. The lessons in the series 
are from Easy Japanese, used with permis- 


sion of the Charles E. Tuttle Company. 


phrases by an English-speaking 
t sound difficult. 
1 certain ways, Jap- 
nvolved than other 
in other respects it is 
mpler. I think you'll enjoy the 

And perhaps you will enjoy 


person doesn so 
And it isn't 
in € ; m 


ore 


languag 


Japanese on Japanese 
Rotarians as I did a few years ago 
friend Dr. Hideo Yagi in- 
meeting of the Rotary 
ma, Japan. 


testing your 


when my 


ited metoa 


Lesson I 


Hello and Good-by 
PHRASES 


Ohay6. 
Konnichi wa 


Good morning 

Hello (during the 
dav) 

Hello (in the 


evening 


Komban wa 





In these lessons, the Japanese is 
presented in a modified version of 
the Hepburn romanization. 

Consonants are pronounced about 
English. “G” is always 
hard, as in “garland.” 
middle of a word, it is 
ced through the nose, 


as they are in 
pronounced 
(But in the 
often pronour 


im singer 


Vowels are pronounced about as 


they are in Italian 

sin father 
asin met 
marine 
sin solo 


is mn 
1s in Lulu 

is are shorter than Eng 
the long vowels (marked 
and ei or €) are a little 
tenser than the English 
them. 


[hese vowe 
lish vowels 
a 0 u, 
longer and 
sounds like 

Silent When an “i” or a 
“u” is to be slurred in speaking, an 
apostrophe will replace it. 

Syllables are very short, only two 
characters. When 
two consonants occur together, the 
first forms a syllable by itself 
we know it is almost 
missing in the Japanese language 
For the purposes of these lessons, try 
to stress all syllables the same 


owels 


or three roman 


iccent as 
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Sayonara 

Good night. 

So long (or See 
you later). 

Hello (on the tele- 
phone). 

Hey! 

Uh ... (or Hey! or 
Say!). 

Hey! (or Just a 
minute, please!) 

Yes. 

No. 


Oyasumi nasai. 
Mata (or Mata ne, 

or Mata aimashdéd), 
Moshi moshi. 


Moshi moshi. 
Ano ne. 


Chotto. 


Hai (or E). 
lie. 


CONVERSATION PRACTICE 

A: Ohayéd. B: Ohayd . A: Mata 
aimashé. B: Hai. Sayonara. 

A: Konnichi wa. B: Konnichi wa... . 
A: Ano ne. B: Hai... . A: Sayonara. B: 
Sayonara. Mata aimasho. 

A: Moshi moshi. B: Moshi moshi. A: 
Ano ne. B: Hai. A: Mister Smith? B: Jie. 
Brown. A: Sayonara. B: Sayonara. 

A: Moshi moshi! Ano ne! Chotto! 
Chotto! B: Hai. 

A: Komban wa. B: Komban wa... . 
A: Sayonara. Oyasumi nasai. B: Oyasumi 
nasai. Sayonara. 

A: Mata aimashd. 
Hai. Ovasumi nasai. 


Oyasumi nasai. B: 


‘TRANSLATION 

A: Good morning. B: Good morning. 

. . A: See you later. B: O.K.—good-by. 

A: Hello. B: Hello. ... A: Say. ... 
B: Yes. .. . A: Good-by. B: Good-by— 
see you later. 

A: Hello. B: Hello. A: Uh... . B: 
Yes. A: Mister Smith? B: No. Brown. A: 
Good-by. B: Good-by. 

A: Hey! Say there! Just a minute! Hey 
there! B: Yes. 

A: Good evening. B: Good evening. 
... A: Good-by. Good night. B: Good 
night. Good-by. 





A: See you later. Good night. B: Yes. 
Good night. 
Tips 

Try not to stare at a Japanese when you 
talk to him. Many Japanese feel it is rude 
to look a person directly in the face; “if 
the person has an ugly face, he will feel 





uncomfortable"—this is the way it was | 
once explained. The Japanese are very | 
considerate not to hurt other people's | 
feelings. 


How to build 
your own 
retirement plan 


... with a chance 
to grow 


ANY a retirement income that looked 

pretty good twenty years ago looks 
pretty pinched now. Are you going to have 
enough income to retire some day in real 
independence and comfort? 

Here's a booklet that might help you 
build the kind of income you'd like to have. 
It’s called “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” 
And it’s a simple, helpful guide to wise in- 
vestment in common stock for an income 
that has a chance to grow as the years 
go by. 

You'll find a list of stocks that have paid 
progressively higher dividends in recent 
years. Also the records of more than 400 
stocks that have paid a cash dividend every 
year from 25 to 112 years! And much addi- 
tional valuable information. The coupon 
below will bring you a copy without charge. 


For seasoned advice 

When you invest you'll also need the 
experienced help of a nearby Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. Drop in 
for a cordial welcome and knowledgeable 
advice. They'll help you get facts in order to 
invest wisely and reduce risks. Tips or 
rumors are never enough. Be sure to ask 
them also about bonds or preferred stock. 
And when you invest . . . use only money not 
needed for living expenses or emergencies. 

Clip the coupon now before you forget it. 
You'll enjoy the booklet it brings free. It 
may start you on the way to a growing 
income and more comfortable retirement. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 
U sex FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 

ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
| New York Stock Exchange, Dept. R-20 
| P.O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 
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Now you can have quality accessories, ‘pproecn . 
emblematic of Rotary membership. 
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Prices F.0.B. Chicago *Plus F.E.T. erve 1 8] vell as in fact, per moment of tragedy or need will make 
ype for the survival the name of Rotary last a lifetime 

nerica than our mis- So don't feel that to be a good Ro 
to look for.—F'rom tarian or a good Rotary Club we must 
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1 corner on Christ- hand in a moment of despair. Someone 


vee reason to be con- A word of encouragement, a word of 
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YES. | WANT one! 


Please instruct the nearby Marchant 


office to deliver my free U.S. Silver- 


Dollar Paperweight when it is con- 
venient for me to try «a Morchant 
calculator on my own figurework, 
without obligation 
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TYPE OF BUSINESS Form No. P-12 


Request honored only when complete information, including title, 


a filled in. Limited stock — offer subject to supply on hand 


Boost output, prevent costly errors, 
with the world’s fastest desk calculator ! 


See the remarkable new Marchant Deci+ Magic, with fully automatic 
decimal setting and straight-line dial proof of all entries and 
answers. Can save you time, mistakes and money on all the figur- 
ing you do — or wish you could do on the machine you now have- 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL CARI ODAY, REQUESTING 
YOUR FREE SILVER-DOLLAR PAPERWEIGHT! 








Genuine U. 8. Silver Dollar 
in crystal-clear Lucite — exactly as 
shown, with no advertising 


World's fastest desk calculator 
speeds any kind of figurework 


You can profit by using a Marchant 
figuring machine that spins out 
answers at twice the highest speed of 
any other calculator. 


The fully automatic Marchant transflo, 
illustrated, also has an exclusive transfer 
key that eliminates many hand operations 
from chain figuring, such as invoice 
multiplications followed by discounts and 
taxes. This feature alone can cut your 
figuring time 25% or more! 


Try a Marchant and see! 


We'll give you a beautiful and unusual 
Silver-Dollar Paperweight just for 

seeing how a fast-stepping Marchant 
calculator can save you time and money by 
slashing costly overhead. 


There’s a Marchant model specially 
designed for your kinds of figuring, and 
it’s easy to own on your choice of 

a variety of time-payment and leasing 
plans. Generous trade-ins, too, 


Is/c/m MARCHANT 


DIVIGION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC, 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 

Fine calculators and adding machines 
of advanced design 





About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


COMPARED with the “maximum circulation magazines,” 


this one is’a small-budget, small-staff operation. Neverthe- 
less we frequently give ourselves assignments of a size the 
“big books” take on. We're thinking of our “Japan and the 
Far East Issue” of November; our “Africa South of the 
Sahara Issue” of April; our “International Student Issue” of 
October, 1959; our “Community Issue” of April, 1959; our 
Travel Issues of 1958 and 1959. We are proud of them 
and venture this immodesty because in hundreds of letters 
you said they were good. Thank you. 


NOW we've tackled another big one—a major treatment 
of the world refugee. We've seen nothing like it anywhere 
else, but this may only indicate limited knowledge. And 
why do we go into the subject? You will! find the answer 
on many pages in the refugee sequence——but if you miss 
it there, maybe you will find it in the Object of Rotary 
on page 7. Rotarians believe in people 


IT WAS Assistant Editor Bob Placek who, researching 
Rotary Club support of World Refugee Year, suggested we 
treat the subject, and then drew the plan, gathered mate- 
rials, and got them into work. Thank you, RP, and other 
associates, for yeoman service. Thank you, Trevor Phil- 
pott, thank you very much, for a great report. and you. 
Ronald Searle, for our cover drawing. 


RONALD SEARLE? Perhaps you recognize him as the 
noted British illustrator whose works glorify Punch, Holi- 
day, and many other publications, and about whom you 
may read more on the opposite page. A year ago Mr. 
Searle and his wife, Kaye Webb, visited refugee camps 
and refugees in many European countries and while Mr. 
Searle sketched. Mrs. Searle made notes. Together they 
produced a little book, Refugees 1960, published by Pen- 
guin Books Ltd. Penguin cheerfully gave us permission 
to reproduce the drawing on our cover. 


AND this is an actual refugee family you see in the skeich 
This is Mrs. George Fessl and her children. They are 
Yugoslavians, but as refugees have long lived in Austria. 
After years in camps they bought this old railroad coach 
and it is home. “At least we have another room for the 
children to sleep in.” Husband George had an accident 
and can no longer work. The family can’t emigrate for 
health reasons. 


WELL, there we are. We're not trying to break any hearts 
or jerk any tears; we're not mad at anybody. We're just 
trying to help you and ourselves to a little more understand- 
ing of this world we live in. 


MERRY, MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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SURVEY — By Trevor Philpott 
bedding cannot create a grateful citizen.° 


HE REFUGEES of the world number, now, not one but many nations, Continuously throughout 
this century there has been some part of the world in conflict, suffering in the throes of war, or of 
revolution, either military or social. And each great upheaval has cast up its own living jetsam, 

the fugitives, the homeless ones, who begin by abandoning all their property and who, so often, end 
by abandoning all their hope. 

When you talk or think of the refugee, whom do you have in mind? Where do you draw the legal 
and the mental line? The man without a homeland, perhaps? But a man, or a family, can have a 
homeland, and still not have a home. There are some, about one and a half million, who, having fled 
beyond the borders of their own country, come under the mandate of the United Nations and may 
claim at least some legal protection. But there are many times that number of homeless who have 
no such claim even though they have been uprooted by war and though all their goods may have been 
destroyed. 

It is more usual to think of the refugee as someone living in a tenement, a camp, a hut, a tent, or a 
cleft of rock into which he fled as a refuge; a place or a country which he sought as a temporary 
shelter, and which is serving still, perhaps after many years, as his only home. Under that description 
there are still more than 30 million people in the world today who are truly refugees, 15 million of 
whom still need a permanent home, or food and shelter, or training to become self-supporting. 

Since the Russian revolution of 1917, about 150 million souls have fled, or have been sent, into exile. 
Since the end of World War II some 40 million have been forced out of their homelands. Many have 
resettled, have taken root and built new lives in other countries; but many others have had to make 
the best of things in their place of first refuge. 

Some fled alone, by night, their faces pressed to the plowed earth as they crawled between the con- 
trol towers along the frontier; some fled in jostling crowds, hearing the distant crunching of the guns 
at their backs and fearfully searching the skies over their shoulders; some stood like cattle in the dark 
as the sealed trucks rattled and bumped — the blacked-out railway stations, their faces pressed 
to the cracks in the boarding to gasp for a little of the icy outside air. 

Some families, like those of the White Russians who fled into China in the early 1920s, and the 
Armenians who fled from the massacres in Asia Minor into Greece, are refugees by birth and upbring- 
ing. Some are new members of the homeless legion, having been refugees for only a year, or a month, 
or a day. The old are resigned to their hopelessness now, and are perhaps the more comfortable for 
that. They spend their time sitting filmy-eyed in their drafty huts, the photographs of long-left 
sons on the window ledge, dreaming of neighbors, of cafes, of seats in the park, in the old Warsaw, 
the old St. Petersburg, the old Shanghai—waiting only for the next small comfort of tobacco, and for 
death. 

In some places the young are still hopeful enough to think of a future iv Canada, or Sweden, or 
Australia; but some, now grown almost into men, were born as refugees ehea mped in this same place. 
These young people may be bitter in their exile, bitter against the very chan ‘ties that feed them and 
house them, but cannot give them their self-res . They wait for the violent change; for the revolt; 
for the blood te flow. Years of free milk and free bedding cannot create a grateful citizen. They 
make only a man with a hate in his belly. 

Almost every passing year since World War II has brought some new political or military catas- 
trophe, and a new crop of frightened people, many of them plain and ordinary people, who feel that 
they must flee their homes to save their lives. Four years ago 180,000 Hungarians were pouring over 
the Austrian border. Two years ago 200,000 women, children, and old men were flooding into Tunisia 
and Morocco. Last year came the second rape of Tibet and even from the [Continued on page 18) 





bleak roof of the world the ragged caravan 
refugees came down. 

A closer look at where the refugees are now, and 
how they came to be there, reveals a tragic human 
picture. . 

“There are refugees in Europe. There are pr: 
ently about 180,000 who are still, in the proper sense 
of the word, “homeless.” Many of them are aged 
crippled, or ill. As I write, there are about 20,000 of 
them still in official camps, mainly in Germany, Au 
tria, Italy, and Greece. About 19,000 have been 
refugee camps for ten years or more 

In many countries of Europe the absorption o! 
great inflows of refugees has been almost mira‘ 
lous. About 10 million people have poured acro 
the East German border into the Federal Republi 
and now about one in four of the working population 
in Western Germany is a refugee. But the bounding 
economies of Germany and Austria have created so 
much work that the refugee situation there is now 
less severe than it is in other European countries 
particularly Italy and Greece. 

It’s nearly 40 years now since Greece became 
almost overwhelmed with a refugee problem. In the 
early 1920s practically a third of the whole Armée 
nian population in Asia Minor was massacred. Into 
tiny Greece, whose population was then only 4 mil 
lion, there descended more than a million and a 
quarter penniless and distressed Armenian It 
Greece homelessness is a familiar condition. During 
the German occupation in World War II the Greek 
people were left, quite mercilessly, to starve. Lite 
ally hundreds of thousands starved to death. After 
the defeat of Germany there was bitter civil war 
between the Democrats and the Communists. Yet 
even today Greece receives, month by month, mors 
fugitives from the satellite countries by which sh 
almost surrounded. Precise figures of thos« 
camps, or, more commonly, in homemade shack 
hovels around the towns and villages, are impossibl 
to obtain. The Greek Government with help from 
refugee agencies has made a beginning in resett! 
ment. And on the slopes of Mount Hymettos over 
looking Athens new communities are arising. Fam 
ilies who have never slept on a bed in the 


In Tunisia a homeless Algerian father and child wait and hope 
Most Algerian refugees in Tunisia and Morocco live in mud huts 


moving into proper houses. But Greece is a poor 
country and progress is going to be very slow. 

In Italy there were 19,500 refugees at the begin- 
ning of 1960. Many of them came from former 
Italian colonies in North Africa and could be treated 
as Italian nationals. Others came from Yugoslavia 
and Albania, fugitives from Communism. During 
the World Refugee Year more than 10,000 of them 
were settled in Italy itself, leaving between 8,000 and 
9,000 in need of urgent assistance, with about 3,500 
of them in camps. 

It is going to be fearsomely difficult to provide 
these people with a future. The Italian economic 
situation is very different from that in Germany or 
Austria. There is little chance of work for refugees 
when so many native Italians are unemployed 
There would be, and is, great resentment at any sug 
gestion that refugees should have emigration prior- 
ity when so many Italians have been waiting for 
years for a chance to go overseas; and every month 
100 new refugees find their way into Italy from 
Communist countries 

France estimates he 
300,000. Having a long tradition of hospitality for 
the politically oppressed, France places no restric- 
tions on the age or state of physical health of those 
who seek shelter within her borders. It is thought 
that about 30,000 are still living a precarious exist- 
ence and that some 5,000 of them would wish t 
emigrate if they could. There are no camps, but 
14,000 people are living in accommodations described 
as substandard. 

From all these countries have come intensely mov- 
ing stories of hardship and heroism: of the 80-year- 
old retired general who still struggled to give riding 
lessons in order to support a crippled wife, a deaf 
mute son, and a school-age daughter: of the man 
who said politely that he could not accept the new 
apartment provided for him and his family because 
they would not be able to sleep on that mosaic floor 
since he had never known any bed except one of 
rags on the earth; of the 75-year-old woman too 
proud to accept a place in an old people’s home be- 
cause she could support herself by offering her head 
of white hair to the students of a hair-dressing salon. 


refugee population as 


In Hong Kong a Chinese mother and daughter wait and hope, tov. 
They, like thousands of others, live in shanties and roof-top huts. 
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at least, many refugee problems 
of solution. As a result of funds 

s the World Refugee Year, the United 
ymmissioner for Refugees hopes that 
lived in a camp for ten years or 
ttled in a new home by the end of 
itries have relaxed their immigra- 
re pushing through special schemes 
of sick and handicapped refugees— 
sweden, The Netherlands, New Zea- 
Canada, and Great Britain. Unfortu- 
only the beginning of the refugee 


rrow Mediterranean, in the desert 

ls of Tun ind Morocco, there are more than 
200,000 | l that the United Nations and the 
International Red Cross can barely keep alive. They 
fled fro lgeria when the rebellion there flared up 
two yeal go into something which looked omi- 
nously li full-scale war. More than half of the 
hildren and practically all the rest are 
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Some 300,000 of the million people who have fled Red China live in squatters’ areas like this in Hong Kong, amidst great fire and epidemic 
hazards. although other hundreds of thousands have new homes. Hong Kong is short of water, space, and cannot furnish jobs for all the refugees. 


women and old men. Along the sandy borders of 
Tunisia and in the uplands of Morocco they have 
built for themselves mud huts with floors of beaten 
mud and roofs of weeds and foliage; and they exist 
on a pound of cereal, half an ounce of edible oil, and 
half an ounce of sugar a day. There are 65,000 chil- 
dren of school age amongst those in Tunisia, but 
there is no hope of any school. The desperate volun- 
tary workers describe their aim simply as “keeping 
them alive.” 

The whole of Israel may be described, I suppose, 

nation of refugees. The ones who came first to 
the new land came from the displaced-persons camps 
of Europe, most of them survivors from the perse- 
cution of the Nazis. Soon they were joined by those 
from Egypt and Syria, from Libya, Morocco, Yemen, 
Lebanon, and Iraq. 

In Israel 132,000 families have been settled in 
new agricultural villages that were formerly desert. 
Twenty new towns have been created to provide 
urban homes for 200,000 people, and 50,000 of the 
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Hon, Kong mothers and children queue up to receive rations from 
the Bishop Ford Food Center, run by Catholic Relie{ Services. Each 
month the Center distributes 10,000 five-pound bags of flour noodles 


uprooted Arabs who stayed in Israel have also been 
provided with homes. 

But the birth of Israel, a triumph for its peopl 
spelled tragedy for others. For 12 years the million 
Arabs who left their lands in the old Palestine have 
been living in desert camps around the borders of 
the new State. There are 590,000 of them in Jordan 
a desert territory with only a million people of her 
own and one of the poorest nations on earth. Thers 
are 240,000 in the Gaza strip, 130,000 in Lebanon, 
110,000 in the Syrian region of the U.A.R., 5,000 in 
Iraq, and 20,000 still in Israel. For 12 years they 
have stayed, most of them idle, living on a United 
Nations dole and bearing children in the hopeles 
sun. Forty percent of them live in camps still 
though not in tents any more. Now they have a hut 
ten feet square, for each family of five. Twic« 
month they receive enough flour, dried beans and 
peas, oils and fats, sugar, and rice to provide them 
with a bare 1,500 calories a day in Summer and 
1,600 calories in Winter, an amount of nourishment 
recognized as the minimum that can keep a human 
beinig in any kind of health. The ration card is the 
most precious of their possessions, and when the 
can they bury their dead in secret so they may go on 
collecting the allowance of food. 
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The United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency runs 73 clinics, 2,000 hospital 
beds, and 380 schools for these Arab 
refugees. As part of World Refugee Year 
the program of vocational-training cen- 
ters has been accelerated, for a whole 
generation—who have known nothing 
but camp life and who have never seen 
their fathers work, and to whom the 
very concept of earning a living is un- 
known—is now reaching maturity 
The Arabs in these camps have been 
used shamelessly as the most powerful 
card in a hand of Middle East political 
poker. Through those 12 years these 
pathetic people in the desert have been 
fanned with a continuous wind of prop- 
aganda by State-run radio stations that 
blare ceaselessly of a war of vengeance 
and the return of their lands in Palestine. 
Of all the refugee situations this one is 
perhaps the most deplorable 
In Hong Kong, a tiny rocky island a 
few miles across, and a toehold of barren 
land on the mainland of China, the refu- 
gees are crowded more thickly than in 
any other place on earth. There are a 
million Chinese, and a sprinkling of the 
Europeans from Mainland China whoare 
awaiting transportation to new lands. 
In 1945 the population of Hong Kong 
was only half a million; now it is more 
than 3 million; and every year 100,000 
new babies are being born 
The resolution and fearlessness with 
which the Hong Kong Government has fought the 
situation are nothing short of magnificent. Three 
hundred thousand of the refugees have been pro- 
vided with new homes in nine-story blocks of flats 
built to the barest specifications. There are now six 
estates of them. A new 24-classroom primary school 
is being built every second month. They have built 
an infirmary for cases of chronic tuberculosis, a 
children’s orthopaedic convalescent home, and a re- 
habilitation center for the disabled, but there are 


Food supplies are doled out to refugees in Korea by the United 
Nations. Korea's refugees are still in misery, says the author. 





still only 7,600 hospital beds for the entire popula- 
tion. There are still 300,000 peopie squatting in any 
place they can remain undisturbed by the police, 
with 70,000 of them living under rags and cardboard 
on the roofs of buildings. 

The hope of permanent resettlement for these 
ilmost negligible. A few, perhaps, may 
be allowed to chance their luck in the countries of 
South America, many of which are already desper- 
ately poor. But many of the countries that are pre- 
pared to take refugees from Europe will take no 
Chinest 

Hong Kong, too, is the focusing point for another 
sad fragment of the refugee world—the Europeans 
waiting to get out of Mainland China. Some are 
remnants of the White Russians who fled before the 
first Communist revolution of 1917. Having survived 
that, they have now been overtaken by another. 

jetween 1952 and 1959, 19,000 of these refugees 
were brought out of China and settled in 59 coun- 
tries. Many of them were old and ill, and often the 
receiving nations have had to guarantee to give 
them financial support for the remainder of their 
lives 

There are 


refugees ji 


still about 7,500 Europeans in Commu- 
nist China waiting the chance to leave. Funds are 
available to resettle 3,000 of them, and Communist 
China has granted visas for 3,700. There is little 


doubt that if the 3,800 still waiting for visas could 
get them, funds would be found to settle them in 
homes in Europe and Australia. 


1 
N ATIONS, like men, are born in agony. When Brit- 
ish India became two independent nations, one 
Moslem, the other Hindu, there was much talk of 
freedom, but not much about the cost. But if the 
Pakistanis had not been so used to direst poverty, 
surely their sufferings since 1947 would have scan- 
dalized the world. 

For 12 years, in a climate of bitterest extremes, 
millions of these people have remained homeless 
After partition the people wandered in bewildered 
caravans to the outskirts of the large cities—Ka- 
rachi, Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Hyderabad—and 
built their shacks of rags and boards whenever they 
Around the sports ground at 
vhere the white-flannelled representatives 
of the Commonwealth teams play cricket with such 
gance, the hovels stretched for acre after 
acre. | have never quite been able to understand 
how so many Pakistanis managed to stay alive. It 

nothing to live on but dust. You can 
and boys scouring the dried-up ditches 
around the city, brown as the earth, hollow-chested, 

as grasshoppers 
99 the first drive to provide proper homes 
and the Government official appointed to sur- 
the shanties declared that in Karachi alone there 
119,402 families in which the shelter for the 
beings was smaller and meaner than a 
mer would normally give a water buffalo. There 
re 108,000 children of school age without hope of 
ever attending school. 
In the last year things have begun to meve. More 


could find place 


Karachi 


reiaxeda ele 


seems there 


see the men 
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than 60,000 one-room houses have been provided, in 
eight colonies around Karachi, and the Korangi proj- 
ect alone is meant to provide basic homes for half 
a million people. 

The long-range plan is for 35 satellite towns in 
Pakistan to house 76,000 fan.ilies. 

In East Bengal, the situation is a little better. 
About 108,000 families have been rehabilitated, but 
52,000 are still without homes. 

In nine months of war in Vietnam, between Au- 
gust, 1954, and May, 1955, 
about 900,000 people fied 
south, to mingle with a 
population of 1142 million. 
But in this rich rice-grow- 
ing country, the problems 
were in no way compara- 
ble with those found in 
Hong Kong, or Pakistan, 
or Korea. 

There are some 300 new 

refugee villages where 

each family has a hut, 18 

feet iong and 12 feet wide. 

But for the most part the 

friendly Vietnamese have taken the newcomers into 

their rice-growing communities, and only around 

Saigon are there some signs of unsettled refugees. 

Indeed, Vietnam even made a $5,000 contribution to 
the World Refugee Year. 

But of all the refugee-burdened countries, it is 
South Korea that I personally remember with the 
most love, the most sorrow, and the most shame. 

South Korea was the ground on which we chose to 
make the stand in defense of our ideals of liberty. 
South Korea is a monument to United Nations’ prin- 
ciples, the memorial to our dead sons. And still, 
eight years after the truce, Korea is a hill of misery, 
of widows and orphans, of poverty and sickness. 

When the Communists swept down to the very tip 
of the peninsula around Pusan harbor, they drove 
before them in the dust hundreds of thousands of 
helpless civilians. And, around the larger towns, 


Algerian refugees 
in Tunisia gather 
for a distribution 
of food from the 
Red Crescent Soci- 
ety--Arab counter- 
part of the Red 
Cross; 85 percent 
of these refugees 
are women 

pre-teen children. 





One million Arab refugees from old Palestine remain in 
the lands bordering Israel; 40 percent of them still live 
in settlements like UNRW A's Nabatieh Camp, u hich 
comprises 184 barracks of about 1,100 rooms. Most of 
the refugees are idle and subsist on a meager UU. \. dole. 
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In Linz, Austria, a new housing 
project provides homes for Ger- 
man-speaking refugees. Austria 
is closing down all her refugee 
camps and finding normal homes 
for the remaining inhabitants. 
Less than 10000 Hungarian ref- 
ugees remain in Austria, many 
of whom desire to stay there. 
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littered still in hovels of sacking and petrol drums 

and flattened fruit tins, the insides lined with wrap- 

‘ ping paper or magazines to keep out the wind. 

be 4 os Tuberculosis and leprosy are still rife in Korea. Doc- 

” yl tors and hospitals are desperately short. Is it for this 

kind of existence that we saved the South Koreans 
from Communism? 

Of course we pay lip service, perhaps rather more 
than that, to refugees as human beings. “After all,” 
I've heard people say, as they look with dismay on 
the squalid slum scenery of a camp, “they are hu- 
man beings; they can’t be allowed to live like this.” 
But even as the words have been said, I've realized 
that it is more or less impossible for most visitors to 
recognize these tragic units as individuals. There 
Foreign refugees in Germany move into apartments built by Germany are too many of them. The misery is too common. 
and the U. N. One in four workers in West Germany is a refugee. Their circumstances are too mean for it to be pos- 

sible that their desires are quite the same as ours 
Moslems from India build homes for themselves in Pakistan's Khok- Because refugees live usually in the mass; because 
hopar refugee camp. Partition of old India sent millions into exile. in any particular settlement or camp, they rise, and 
wash, and eat and go to bed according to the same 
routine; because they stand in queues at the clin- 
ics, the welfare centers, and the camp kitchen, it is 
difficult to pick out the individual human soul. In 
Korea the urchins with matted hair and wild, black- 
bead eyes roam the street like foxes, alert for small 
plunder: the droppings from vegetable barrows, the 
empty bottle, the fountain pen, the wallet, the suit- 
case, the motorcar wheel. They sleep under bridges, 
under railway wagons, under ledges of rock. The 
boy with a packing case to sleep in is a man of prop- 
erty, a landlord. But even out of this harsh world 
a show of courage, or a heartbreak, can make one 
soul shine. I remember the woman to whom we gave 
some canned meat. She was living on the public 
trash dump at Pusan with some 3,000 others. Three 
hours afterward she appeared at the door of the 
“Save the Children” hut, dressed in a robe of impos- 
sible white, having walked three miles in this, her 
best, dress. She had come only to bow her thanks. 

I remember the woman we found on a sliver of 
mud between the slimy arms of a foul stream, sitting 
amid the ruins of her packing-case house which the 
Korean police had knocked down an hour before. 
She had a crippled child on one arm, and a baby on 
her back. She had walked for six months from the 
North to get the son with the paralyzed arm to the 
German hospital in Pusan. She arrived. to find the 
hospital full, and hundreds of sick people waiting 
around the walls. She had built herself this tiny 
house to watch the week through, and the police had 
knocked it down. And her courage was not broken 
yet. 

I remember going with the Swedish nurse to a 
pitch-black draft-filled shack of the mother who 
had not turned up at the clinic that day with her 
tubercular child. Groping in the dark we found the 
mother sitting dry-eyed and utterly silent. And the 
child, dead, in her arms. 

I remember in Hong Kong the sudden fear of the 


fl Lb 4 i: especially around Pusan, these homeless people are 
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In Greece, long a haven jor displaced peers. an abandoned 


village at Riziani has been r for use of refugees. 
This is a typical house, with two rooms and a kitchen. 
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Hong Kong is so short of housing that 70,000 of its people 
live in makeshift shacks on the roofs of slum buiidings. 
The crown colony has an excess population of one million. 


To combat the housing shortage, the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment has replaced slums with nine-story blocks of flats that 
now provide hundreds of thousands with adequate quarters 


man whose bony feet had tripped m 
through the streets of Kowloon. |] 

his family, side by side, on the cool pa\ 
and all down this main street famil 
out, like skittles in a box, with the 
rumbling by within 18 inches of 

the back of every shop and works! 
were sleeping in the wet, suffocat 
even 20 in a room. I remember the 
smiles as he politely took me insid 
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ine why he had been causing an obstruction: to show 
me that he would not have lain under my feet, and 
caused me inconvenience, if he could have found a 
space inside 

I remember the students of Sopron University, 
five miles inside the Hungarian border, on October 
30, 1956: how they joked quietly as they hid my col- 
league and me, with our film and cameras, under the 
bread in the back of the lorry going into Budapest. 
If we had been discovered, the chances are that we 
journalists with our British passports would have 
got away at least with our lives. They held no such 
hope for themselves. I remember the young woman 
lecturer in English, whose husband was working in 
Budapest, who threw her only coat into the back of 
the lorry shouting, “You must not be cold!”; and in 
the pocket we found what must have been most of 
her month’s earning 

I remember the brash and fearless young Jew who 
had spent two years in a Communist prison as an 
agitator, who was determined that we should miss 
nothing. He took us down under the cellars of the 
secret-police headquarters in Budapest to show us 
the records, and to the cells under the police station 
to accuse the captured policemen to their faces 

Eight days later all these friends became refugees 


Tue 180,000 Hungarians who flied after the Bu- 
dapest rising, fled to the arms of a welcoming, 
conscience-stricken world. For them the miracle 
happened, and within a few months the vast major- 
ity had found new homes, new work, and new 
friends. They were not fenced off for years in 
camps; they did not decay 

For it is patently true also that within the deaden- 
ing atmosphere of a refugee camp the human per- 
sonality does become flattened, ingrown. Quality 
becomes submerged. After years in a camp, the old 
become petty, sour, sentimental. The young become, 
quite often, aggressive, cunning, meanly opportu- 
nist, with an eye, as an American might say, for the 
“easy buck.” When a man has no chance tc build a 
home, or a future, gradually the best of him «ies 

When the human being has to survive without 
roots, it is the woiman who lasts longest. She has her 
man to care for, and her children to raise. Yes, she 
has her children to raise . and so the refugee 
camps of the world are getting, not smaller, but 
larger, year by year 

For all these reasons, even if funds and a receiv- 
ing country are available, the resettlement of ref- 
ugees is not easy and the longer the family has been 
without a proper home, the harder the job becomes. 
A few weeks ago in England there was a widely 
publicized case of what appeared to be intolerable 
ingratitude on the part of an Albanian refugee. 

He came from an Italian camp to a pleasant coun- 
cil house provided for him by the local authorities 
of a small English country town called Crewkerne, 
in Somerset. Everything was provided for him by 
local contribution, even down to the ornaments on 
the mantelpiece and the electrical gadgets for the 
kitchen. He was offered a job at about ten pounds a 
week, an average wage for a workingman in the 
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town. Italian-speaking local people were 
on hand to help him and his wife with the 
problems of settling in, and an Italian- 
speaking priest had arranged to make 
regular calls 

Within a week he had left it all for 

London, where someone had told him that 
wages were higher . . . and he took prac- 
tically everything portable with him. 
Finding that money wasn’t that easy to 
come by in the capital for a man who 
could speak no English, he decided to go 
back to his refugee camp in Italy. 

The British press was indignant. Was 
this the sort of man for whom the public 
had contributed during the World Ref- 
ugee Year? Amid all the refugees in the 
world, were none more deserving than 
this? 

This case brought to light several surprising facts 
about the settlement of refugees from Europe. One 
of them was that the British mission which went to 
Germany and Austria to find 400 families for whom 
homes were waiting in Britain could not find enough 
refugees to fill them. Why not?, the British press 
asked. Had they been misled about the gravity of 
the situation? 

On behalf of my own newspaper, the Sunday 
Times of London, I went into the question of Euro- 
pean resettlemer.t fairly thoroughly, and some inter- 
esting facts emerged. Of the 1,200 refugees who 
were to be interviewed by the British mission in 
German, Austrian, and Italian cities, a third did not 
turn up for interview. Some were prevented by the 
long journey to the interview office, as the mission 
was considering only cases in which one member of 
the refugee family had some degree of physical 
handicap and a journey was difficult to make. 

Undoubtedly, too, most of those refugees who re- 
main in Europe have built up high hopes of getting 
one day to the United States since for them the 
U.S.A. is the promised land. Having stuck it out so 
long in camps or in squalid dwellings, they are pre- 
pared to stick it out a while longer. Unfortunately 
the present policy of the United States adoption sys- 
tem tends to make them hang back, for America has 


Among the many refugees of Greek ethnic ori- 
gin who have been settled in Greece with the 
aid of the Office of the U. N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees was this aged shoe repair- 
man, who must — an invalid daughter. 


undertaken to accept one-quarter as many 
refugees as all the rest of the countries 
participating in World Refugee Year pul 
together. Naturally they want to be in 
that quarter. Germany and Austria are 
now quite reluctant to let refugees emi- 
grate at all. It is not so much that they 
actually prevent emigration, but Ger- 
many, in particular, takes great pride in 
the fact that she can manage her own ref- 
ugee problems. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact that 
came out of my inquiries following the 
Crewkerne case is that it is the only in- 
stance that a sponsored refugee has failed 
to settle in Britain. Considering how 
eroded the character can become during 
camp life, this is a most remarkable thing 
and seems to imply that the exhilaration 

of a fresh start has a great healing effect. 

We must take what encouragement we can from 
the easing of refugee problems in Europe, for they 
are slight indeed compared with those of Africa, the 
Middle East, and Asia. 

It is absurd to talk of resettling a million Arabs in 
Australia, or a million Chinese in South America, or 
a million Pakistanis in Canada. Yet what a mockery 
it makes of all our talk of “progress,” of all our pre- 
tensions to civilization, when the Minister of one of 
the great States of the world, a State with a popu- 
lation of 80 million, is forced to confess that some of 
the habitations that he has been forced to inspect in 
the course of duty are “less spacious and less com- 
fortable than the earliest homes discovered in the 
land by the archaeologists .. . homes constructed 
over 5,000 years ago.” 

These huge human problems are the greatest 
challenge to our technical and political skills in the 
world today. Beside them the tricks of space travel 
are child’s play. If the nations of the world could 
work together on the mighty scale necessary to pro- 
vide homes and work for the homeless of the world, 
it would be the most decisive step toward peace 
taken in this century. 

It is such projects, for practical, positive good, 
which really unite nations. 


Children play on the roof of the Boys and Girls Club in the Tai 
Hang Tung estate block in Kowloon, The efforts of the Hong 
Kong Government to cope with the refugee problem have been 
“magnificent,” says the author. A new 24-classroom primary school 
is being built every second month, but more hospitals are needed. 
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Bela and Ari upon their arrival in Selma in 1957. 


Bela and Ari 


Make a Fresh Start 


Escapees from a reign of terror find a 


new home and friends in Selma, Alabama. 


By SAM SOMMERS, JR. 


Attorney at Law; Rotarian, Selma, Ala. 


Bela hands Milford Gentry the last payment on his loan. The 
Rotary Club had advanced the Farkases $1,400 to enable them to 
buy photozraphic equipment and start their own studio in Se! m: 


, ow the Hungarian revolution erupted in 
October, 1956, not one Rotarian of Selma, Ala- 

bama, had any idea that events in Hungary 
could possibly affect him. Soon, however, the after- 
math of the bloody revolt would involve them all in 
a classic example of Rotary helpfulness 

Alarmed by reports of massive cruelty to the Hun- 
garians, of scores of thousands of refugees, Selma's 
70 Rotarians rushed $600 to Hungarian relief 

But in the minds of Selma Rotarians J. Miiford 
Gentry and George Carter, money wasn't enough 
With thousands of uprooted Hungarians arriving 
daily at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, the two men 
were determined to find a place for a displaced 
family. They asked and got the unanimous backing 
of fellow Rotarians. 

When the afternoon plane touched down at the 
Selma airport on February 22, 1957, local Rotarians 
poured from the tiny terminal building to surround 
and welcome three worn-looking young Hungarians 
who had just alighted: Bela Farkas; his wife, Ari; 
and his brother, Edmund. Milford Gentry looked on 
proudly. ‘George Carter got something in his eye. 

Typical 20th Century refugees, the Farkases had 
lived in a small town near Budapest where Bela was 
a photographer and his brother a machinist. When 
Russian forces moved in to crush the rebellion, the 
three left all their personal belongings and fled 
across the temporarily unguarded frontier into Aus- 
tria. After two months in a Tyrol refugee camp, 
they were transported to the United States 

From the Selma airport the Farkases were taken 
to the well-equipped, well-stocked Gentry Summer 
cabin. They lived there three months, Edmund sup- 
porting them with a machinist’s job found for him. 
Bela and Ani, with $1,400 lent them by the Rotary 
Club of Selma, started a photographic studio and 
rented a home in Selma, and bachelor Edmund 
found permanent work in Wisconsin. In 1959 he 
married a displaced Hungarian girl then in Canada 

In January, 1960, Bela paid off the last installment 
on his loan and in February Ari presented Bela with 
a son, U.S. citizen Peter Bela Farkas. In August the 
Farkas-Selma Rotary story went full circle. Bela 
who with Ari had learned English, had begun work 
on final citizenship papers, had made friends and be- 
come well established in business, was formally in- 
ducted into the Rotary Club of Selma. J. Milford 
Gentry and George Carter joined in the thunderous 
applause. Neither said a word, but they looked right 
pleased. 

Bela becomes a Selma Rotarian as Carl Edwards, who had helped 


greatly in bringing him to Selma, puts on the membership button. 
Bela holds the classification of “photography” in the Selma Club. 





The arrival of Bela, Ari, and Edmund 
Farkas (Bela’s brother) made big 
news in Selma. At the airport the late 
Simon Gross, of Selma, translates 
their words into English for WSF A- 
TV news director Bill Henry during a 
filmed interview for television. The 
three refugees had been transported 
from an Austrian refugee camp and 
admitted to the country under the 
new United States Escapee Program, 


Shortly before the birth of her first child, 
fri is deluged by a surprise baby shower 
of everything from booties to a bottle 
warmer. The Farkases have a wide circle 
of friends in Selma. Soon after the arrival 
of his son, photographer Bela (below), 
using a delayed-action shutter, shot this 
self-portrait of supreme fatherly pride. 


Bela and Ari Farkas photograph their favorite 
subject, Peter Bela, in their home studio.. As 
in their Hungarian home town, Bela takes most 
of the photos and Ari does retouching. The 
quality of their work may be judged by samples 
on these pages. All but the uve top pictures 
on these pages were taken by the Farkases. 
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Oscar Handlin 
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E refugees of the world constitute a hu- 
problem that has no easy or tota! solu- 
What proves effective in one refugee 
not in another. For example, 
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TIME TO SHIFT REFUGEE 
HELP TO THOSE IN FAR EAST 


FRANCIS B. SAYRE, JR. 


Dean of the Washington Cathedral 
in Washington, D. C., the Very 
Reverend Mr. Sayre is chairman 
of the U. 8S. Committee for Refu- 
gees and speaks before many audi- 
ences on this human problem. 


I am GRATIFIED that further attention is being 
drawn to the magnitude and complexity of the con 
tinuing world refugee problem. This problem wil) 
be with us as long as world conditions continue to 
generate refugees; it would be sad indeed if the 
great good accomplished by the formal World Ref 
ugee Year were to be in part offset by a complacent 
assumption that the Year has solved it 

Fortunately, there are indications that many 
Americans are aware that 15 million of their human 
fellows remain homeless; still live, for the most part 
in misery and want. The United States Committee 
for Refugee:, which began operations in 1958, well 
before proclamation of the official World Refugee 
Year, is expanding both its membership and its ac- 
tivities. Affiliated State and local committees from 
coast to coast are hard at work raising money and 
stimulating public concern for refugees. We hops 
to maintain the momentum built up during th 
Refugee Year with a continuing educational cam 
paign to remind people of the need for a long-pul 
effort 

Helped by the codperating regional, State, and 
local committees, we will try to achieve a shift in the 
emphasis of United States relief efforts from Europe 
where for the mc ment, at least, the problem seems t 
have been reduced to manageable proportions, to the 
really desperate refugee situations in other parts of 
the world—in the Middle East, in North Africa, ir 
Hong Kong, Pakistan. Vietnam, and elsewhere it 
Asia 

The geographical shift in the refugee problem wa 
ignored in the inadequate Refugee Parole Bil 
rushed through the U. S. Congress toward the clos« 
of the 86th session. This legislation provides for ad 
mission of about 8,000 European refugees to the 
United States by 1962. A Senate amendment whic! 


‘ 


the entry of 4,500 refugees 


; 


would have authorized 
from the Middie East and the Far East was remove 
from the bill by a Senate-House conference com 
mittee which said the amendment was unacceptablk 
to the House. However, both party platforms favor 
new and more liberal refugee legislation, strong sen- 
timent for such legislation has been expressed in the 
Congress, and I am hopeful that there will be early 
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revision of our immigration laws to permit accept- 
ance of our fair share of refugees, without regard to 
race, religion, or national origin 

We must also be sure that governmental appro- 
priations and public contributions are adequate to 
the task. It is essential that the international aid 
given refugees by the nations of the free world 
should be sufficient not only to maintain them, but 
to advance their constructive integration or resettle- 
ment. This means teaching the refugee skills which 
will make it possible for him to earn his own living, 
providing him with the tools of his trade, granting 
him small loans to facilitate his self-support. We 
must remember that often quite smali sums are 
enough to solve the problems of an individual case 
ind that the overwhelming aggregate of cases is, 
after all, only the sum total of individual cases. 

An informed public opinion, of course, is a means 
toward these ends. Rotary Clubs, through their ef- 
forts in communities everywhere, can help greatly 
in widening the circle of knowledge. 


ASSIMILATE THEM INTO OUR 
COMMUNITIES AS ASSETS 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Former head of the Economic Co 
Gperation Administration and 
president of the Ford Foundation, 
Vr. Hoffman is managing director 
of the U.N. Special Fund, He head- 


ed a motorcar concern in the "50s 


mn 

! HE BASIC ISSUE involved in the refugee prob- 
em is the attitude of those of us who are not ref- 
igees. We must first recognize that the refugee is 
1 person. Once we realize that he is a full human 
being, we will welcome him amongst us for his en- 


lowments and potentialities. These people, the ref- 
igees, strengthen our society, they enrich other 
persons by the contributions of their minds and 
hearts, and by their work they make possible better 
ives for all of us. Thus, refugees ought not to be 
considered as problems, but as a wealth and an op- 
portunity 

The way to capitalize on the opportunities provid- 
ed by the homeless refugees is to facilitate their as- 
similation into our communities. This requires 
easily justified political and personal decisions. The 
refugees’ talents, skills, and muscles should be 
eagerly sought and effectively used for the benefit 
of the communities that are fortunate enough to get 
them. The refugee asks nothing more than to be 
able to give his best. But his transformation into a 
productive citizen requires assiduous effort on our 
part as well as on his part 

In this task I would stress the vital need for action 
to expand the general levels of economic activity. 
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By doing this we provide a climate of growing op- 
portunity which can do two important things. First, 
it can quickly remove the resistance and sometimes 
the resentment arising from a fear that meeting the 
refugees’ needs may mean depriving ourselves. Sec- 
ondly, an expanding economy will be propitious for 
full creative work by all of us, including those 
among us who would then easily lose the label of 
“refugee.” 

In sum: refugees should be welcomed into our 
communities, and opportunities for fruitful work 
should be provided them. 


...-A PAWN IN OUR WORLD-WIDE 
STRUGGLE WITH COMMUNISM’ 


OSCAR HANDLIN 


Director of the Center for the 
Study of the History of Liberty in 
imerica at Harvard, Oscar Hand- 
lin is an authority on immigra- 
tion and author of the Pulitzer 
Prize-swinning book The U prooted. 


. HE Worid Refugee Year has called the attention 
of millions of Americans to the plight of the victims 
of political and religious persecution and of econom- 
ic want. Fifteen years after the end of the war mil- 
lions are still homeless; and year by year, new fugi 
tives appear. Their problems will remain with us for 
a long time. 

The United States has a threefold obligation to aid 
these people, Our historic réle as a land of refuge 
makes us all descendants of immigrants and respon 
sive to the wanderers of the present. Furthermore, 
our stake in the economic well-being of the free 
world gives us an interest in any movement which 
will aid the nations allied with us. A welcome to the 
victims of floods in The Netherlands or of earth- 
quakes in Greece will contribute to the recovery of 
those countries. 

Finally, the refugee is a pawn in our world-wide 
struggle with Communism. The fugitives from to- 
talitarianism are a body of silent allies within the 
camp of the Soviet Union. Encouragement to them 
will help reveal their discontent with the system 
under which they live. 

To meet these obligations we need a permanent 
policy that would recognize our interest in the ref- 
ugee problem and prepare our Government to dea! 
with crises as they arise. Such a policy would in- 
volve more widespread use of surplus commodities 
to aid the homeless; the permanent support of such 
international programs as the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency, the U. N. High Commission- 
er, Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration, and the like; and the enactment of perma- 
nent legislation to meet emergencies by accepting 
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a fair share of the world’s refugees without regard to 
race or national origin. Only thus could we maintain 
our traditions of the past and fulfill our obligations 
of the future. 


THOSE NOT HUNGRY MUST 
LOOK AFTER THOSE WHO ARE 


FATHER PIRE 


Since 1949, Father Pire, a Domini- 
can priest of Belazium, has dedi- 
cated his life to helniag European 
refugees. In 1958 he won the Nobel 
Peace Prize for his work. He 
founded Aid to Displaced Persons. 


Tue REFUGEES are in many categories. In 
Europe alone we have five or six. It is to one of 
these categories of refugees that I became attached 
some ten years ago. These are the ‘displaced per- 
sons.” At the end of World War II they surpassed 
6 million. The number of unsettled cases seems to 
be presently below 100,000. But it must be noted 
that we are now in 1960, and that certain refugees 
have been waiting for 15 years to find a solution 
to their distress. What is there to be done to speed 
up matters and to find a solution? I personally be- 
lieve there exist two difficulties which hamper solv- 
ing completely the problem of “displaced persons.” 

On the one hand, there is a kind of weariness to 
be found with all the organizations which look after 
them. Routine, much paper work, red tape, habit, 
and a certain torpidity result in a lack of life, im- 
agination, and initiative. 

The other difficulty is that the more the problem 
progresses, the more difficult the cases become 
First, because they have 15 additional years of 
abnormal life. Then, and above all, because the less 
difficult cases are resettled first. I think work should 
be restarted from the very beginning, as if the prob- 
lem were only one day old. 

If I had the necessary financial means, | would 
make the following experiment: I would take on 
about ten experienced social workers who were not 
familiar with all the problems of refugees. | would 
place them at strategic points where there are ref 
ugees and, by keeping in close touch with them, | 
would try to get to know fully the tragedy of th 
still unsettled refugee. After this, I would envisag 
the ways of resettlement of this refugee somewher: 
in the world. 

I have never been able to approve of what I call 
“displacement of the dust,” a practice by some who 
imagine they have done the cleaning-up by displa¢ 
ing the dust from underneath the table to under 
neath the wardrobe. It is not by “displacing” the 
refugees that their problemgwill be sofved. On the 
contrary, I believe that for many cases a solution 


to the problems ought to be found where they are. 

This is my opinion in respect to the small category 
of refugees to whom I have consecrated my life for 
the past 15 years. I am aware that there are many 
other refugees in the world. I have consecrated 
part of my time to visit Algerian refugees in Tuni- 
sia and Morocco. I shall also visit Arab refugees in 
Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and Egypt. Afterward I 
shall be going to India and Pakistan. 

The problem of refugees is everywhere an enor- 
mous one. In many cases, their tragedy does not 
differ much from the tragedy of the starving. It is 
up to us to unite all people of goodwill, surmount- 
ing all barriers—East and West, political divisions, 
racial prejudices—so that, finally, all those who are 
not hungry get together in order to feed the hungry. 


WE MUST STRENGTHEN THE 
AGENCIES FOR REFUGEES 


ERWIN D. CANHAM 


Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor, Mr. Canham was presi- 
dent of the U. 8. Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1959, earlier served as an 
alternate delegate to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


Tue chief cause of the refugee problem is the ex- 
istence of totalitarian tyranny in some countries, 
which forces people to flee. This cause will be re- 
moved only by a change in the world power-political 
situation which enables freedom to grow where it is 
now denied. There will, of course, be refugees for 
other causes, such as economic hardship and over- 
population. Such causes are easier to meet than 
political repression. We can continue to work on 
them through our general and specific programs. 

But granting the existence of a substantial flow of 
refugees, and the unsolved needs of some 15 million 
of them, improvement can come only through 
strengthening of the international organizations now 
trying to cope. On balance, a magnificent job has 
actually been done in the face of a tremendous prob- 
lem. But there are still tragically large numbers of 
people needing opportunity. The United States has 
already received a very large number. We will con- 
tinue to receive them, at least at the existing rate. 
To increase the rate significantly raises questions 
relating to our broad immigration policy and the 
ethnic composition of our society. These issues are 
problems for calm and compassionate national judg- 
ment, 

It is quite possible that most of the presently un- 
settled refugees should find homes and opportunity 
in parts of the world other than the United States, 
where developmental population is more urgently 
needed. The United States could well make a larger 
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contribution to their assistance. It js a problem 
which should evoke all our instincts for freedom 
and for succor. 


THREE ROADS THAT LEAD 
TO LARGE-SCALE SOLUTIONS 


GEORGE L. WARREN 


For more than three decades, Mr. 
Warren has served as an adviser 
on refugees to the U. 8. Govern- 
ment, and has received many dec- 
orations from Governments for his 
efforts to help displaced persons: 


, 
TP Here are three standard methods of reducing 
refugee problems. Such problems can rarely be con- 
sidered completely solved. First, there is the possi- 
bility of return, or repatriation, to the country of 
origin or residence. Some refugees who cannot 
adjust to different conditions in a country of asylum 
prefer to return to endure the situation from which 


they fled rather than to make the effort to rebuild 
their lives in new surroundings. 

Then there is the possibility of reéstablishment in 
the country of first or second asylum. Hére the refu- 
gee is torn between the desire to remove himself as 
far as possible from the political situation from 
which he fled, or to remain close to the border of his 
country in the hope that some change may take 
place permitting him to return. The’ majority of 
those who are reéstablished in countries of first 
asylum are those who for reasons of health, age, or 
social handicap cannot emigrate overseas.. It should 
be recognized that the opportunities for local re- 
éstablishment in the country of first asylum are 
often limited because the natural desire of the 
asylum country is to have the refugees move on. 

Finally there is the possibility of emigration to 
countries overseas—probably the greatest resource 
in resolving refugee problems, at least in Europe. 
This outlet offers not only hope of achieving a new 
self-dependence and dignity, but also, in practice, a 
new citizenship within a reasonable period of time. 

Each of these three possibilities exists to a greater 
or lesser extent in different refugee situations. Refu- 
gee problems will continue to arise as long as basic 
human and civil rights are denied to particular races 
or religious and political groups. 





ON THE SIDE OF THE REFUGEE 


The voluntary agencies and nongovern- 
mental organizations working toward refu- 
gee solutions are numerous. This list in- 
cludes some major ones through which relief 
and resettlement work can be effected. 


Adoption Committee for Aid to Displaced Persons 
(for those in Germany), 67a Camden High Street, 
London, N. W. 1, England. 

Aid to Displaced Persons (the Father Pire organiza- 
tion for building European villages), 35 Rue du 
Marche, Huy, Belgium. 

American Friends Service Committee (relief for 
refugees in Europe, Africa, and the Far East), 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19, N. » # U.S.A. 

American Korean Foundation, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 

American Red Cross, Washington 6, D. C., U.S.A. 

American ORT Federation (for rehabilitation 
through technical training), 222 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 

CARE (Coéperative for American Relief Every- 
where }, 660 First Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Catholic Relief Services— National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Coérdinated Hungarian Relief, 1761 “R” Street 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C., U.S.A, 
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International Rescue Committee, 255 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., U.S.A. 

International Social Service (welfare work for the 
refugee in a country other than his own ), 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Lutheran World Relief (food and clothing ship- 
ments), 50 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 

Polish American Immigration and Relief Com- 
mittee, 25 St. Mark's Place, New York 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Salvation Army, 120 West 14th Street, New York 11, 
N. Y., U.S.A. 

Save the Children Federation (operates an “adop- 
tion” plan for care of refugee children in many coun- 
tries), Carnegie Endowment International Center, 
New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Unitarian Service Committee, 9 Park Street, Boston 
8, Mass., U.S.A. 

United States Committee 
for Refugees (offers films, 
booklets, program ideas for 
communities on refugee aid), 

1] West 42d Street, New York 
36, N. Y., U.S.A. 

World Council of Charches 
(assists refugees desiring to 
emigrate to other nations), 17 
route de Malagnou, Geneva, 

Switzerland. 





Rotary and the Refugee 


To Rotary’s long history of helping the distressed in many lands 


Rotary Clubs everywhere are adding bright new pages. 


By ROBERT A. PLACEK 


|, ne statistics are percentages, totals, and 
geographical breakdowns issued by experts in such 
matters. But to the 80 Rotarians of San Fernando, 
California, the figures all add up to little Heidi Bruhl 
mayer, 6 years old and in need of all the help she 
can get. Heidi made the mistake, as have millions 
of other uprooted children, 

of being born in the wrong 

place at the wrong time. 

While not a refugee who 

crossed a border to flee op- 

pression, she was uprooted 

from her home in Austria 

and in need of protection. 

Heidi lives in an Austrian 
children’s village in Altmun- 
ster—an SOS-Kinderdorf 
project operated by Rotarian 
Hermann Gmeiner, of Inns- 4% 
bruck*—and the Rotary Heidi 
Club of San Fernando has 
“adopted” her. It pays $100 a year to the Kinderdort 
for her support, and sends packages of clothing and 
toys. 

In Guilford, Connecticut, Rotarians similarly turn 
their thoughts to an Austrian child as they run down 
a column of refugee statistics. Their “adopted” 
youngster is 6-year-old Roland Nimpfer, who lives 
in the largest of the Kinderdorfs near Vienna. He has 
been sponsored by his Guilford “foster parents’ for 
two years, and they plan to continue until he is old 
enough to support himself. Scores of othe: 
Clubs, in Europe and North America, sponsor Kin 
derdorf children, some of them refugees, some or- 
phans, some abandoned by their parents 

What other thoughts do refugee statistics stir in 
the minds of Rotarians? A Korean child, aided by 
parcels of food and clothing, is remembered in Coal 
dale, Alberta, Canada. .. . In Allahabad, India, it 
is the collecting and distributing of needed clothing 
to the homeless. . . . In Sturgis, Michigan, they ré 
member the day, some ten years ago, when a Latvian 
family of a former Rotarian arrived to start a new 
life in Sturgis under Rotary Club sponsorship 

But many Rotarians, the “veterans” of 40 years and 
more, see in the refugee situation of today a tradi 
tion of Rotary service to displaced and homeless 


*See Hermann Gmeiner: the Man Who Creates Families, in 
Tue Rotarian for April, 1957 
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people.that began soon after the outbreak of World 
War I. In 1914, when Belgians fled their neutral 
homeland by the thousands, Rotary Clubs in Great 
Britain and Ireland began many kinds of relief 
work, including the housing and feeding of Belgian 
refugees. This work for war-uprooted people was 
intensified as the conflict went on, with Clubs in 
Canada and the United States adding contributions 
of money and clothing. 

A little more than two decades later the tragedy 
of the refugee again placed a top-priority claim on 
Rotary’s service program, as World War II put to 
flight great masses of people who looked to Govern- 
ments and voluntary organizations for food and 
shelter. In 1940, at the Rotary Convention in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, delegates authorized a $50,000 contri- 
bution from surplus Rotary funds for war relief, 
and also voted for the establishment of a special 
relief fund to help Rotarians and their families in 
war-torn countries. 

By 1950, approximately $160,000 had been spent 
for various relief activities, including the sending of 
12,000 packages of food and 
clothing to former Rotari- 
ans, their widows, or their 
children. Since then the 
Trustees of The Rotary 
Foundation and the Board 
of Directors of Rotary In- 
ternational have made year- 
ly appropriations for the re- 
lief of individual cases. 

At present, relief in the 
form of clothing and food 
packages, or remittances, is 
provided to 16 former Ro- 
tarians or members of their 
families, nine being in Hun- 
gary; two each in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania; and one in Poland. The cost of this aid is 
$2,500 a year, an amount taken from the expendable 
corpus, or the earned income, of the Foundation. 

Out of World War II comes another example of 
Rotary aid to the distressed and the frightened. In 
1940, in England and France, concern for women 
and children mounted, producing appeals for their 
safekeeping in America and Canada. In the United 
States alone, it was estimated, 5 million families 
were ready to take refugee children into their homes. 


Roland 
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y Rotarians in Canada and the U.S.A. were 
ready to take these refugees that Walter D. Head, 
President of Rotary International for 1939-40, sent 
the following cablegram to Europe: 

ND CANADIAN ROTARIANS ARE PREPARED WITHIN 
ITS TO OFT ER SHELTER AND CARE FOR WOMEN AND 
FAMILIES OF WAR REFUGEE ROTARIANS IF THEY 

IDE. ... IF THERE IS ANY FURTHER ACTION WE 
LP THE PRESENT EMERGENCY COUNT ON OUR 
mS TO COOPERA™! 

\ Committee for the Placement of Refugee Wom- 
en and Children from Rotarians’ Families was ap- 
pointed. It worked with the United States Committee 
for the Care of European Children, which codrdi- 


‘ o® < 
wer =. 


{ check for 100,000 Taiwan dollars ($27,700) is presented 
to So Yung-chang, World Refugee Year chairman in 
China, by S. T. Lee (left), President of the Rotary Club 
of Taipei for 1959-60, on behalf of the 12 Taiwan Clubs. 


ilar efforts of all other groups. Eventually, 
of Europe’s children reached American 

Rotarians were well represented among 
ible hosts. 

ight pages in the record of Rotary’s ef- 
refugees are those that chronicle its 

1956 and subsequent years, to the plight 

inds of Hungarians who fled into Austria 

Two German Rotarians drove to the 

gary border to deliver a shipment of 

d medicine; the Rotary Club of Phila- 

insylvania, cabled $2,000 to the District 

\ustria; the Rotary Club of Toronto, 

nada, donated $1,000 to the Hungary Re- 

1d scores of other Rotary Clubs shipped 

nd began making arrangements to bring 
Hungarian families to their communities.* 

Thus has the Rotary principle of helpfulness to 
others been applied, in these and many other ways, 
for more than four decades to help ease human suf- 
fering caused by world-shaking upheavals. But de- 
spite all that has been done by Government bodies 
ind hum arian organizations for victims of war, 
ntolerance, “and persecution, the number of these 
pe apie is increasing and their plight becoming more 

This is the “Age of the Uprooted” and the 
it of the Homeless.’ 
in June 30, 1960, World Refugee Year ended. The 


Governo! 
(ontario, ¢ 
lief Fund 


clothing 


iri Make a Fre Start on page 28, 
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result of a resolution adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, it was proposed as a 
“human year” and had the participation of 88 coun- 
tries. Its aims were “to focus interest on refugee 
problems” and “to encourage additional opportuni- 
ties for refugee solutions.” It underscored the opin- 
ion of many that “the refugee constitutes the great- 
est human tragedy of our day and generation.” 

Throughout the Rotary world the observance of 
Refugee Year intensified the work of Rotary Clubs 
and individual Rotarians for these people without 
homes, without jobs, and with few possessions. The 
full story of Rotary participation in the Year is not 
known, nor can it ever be. But part of it can be 
reported, along with other refugee work that pre- 
ceded the Year, as a measure of the response of Ro- 
tarians to this world-wide problem. 

In Hong Kong, where the problem of the refugee 
is being met largely by resettlement, Rotary Clubs 
work with many refugee agencies. As W. V. Pennell, 
a Past President of the Rotary Club of Hong Kong, 
puts it: “Rotarians are in the vanguard of refugee 
work here, and some idea of the magnitude of the 
effort required may be gleaned from the fact that 
there are no fewer than 78 organizations linked with 
the Council of Social Service. .. . The amount of 
voluntary relief work done in the Colony is immense 
—it simply has to be.” 

Beginning with the establishment of a holiday 
camp at Silvermine Bay, to which thousands of refu- 
gee children come every year,+ the Hong Kong Club 
has to its credit many major improvements in facili- 
ties for the million refugees in its midst. It built 
quarters for nurses and midwives at a settlement 
in Chaiwan, furnished a motor van for disseminating 
health information, and recently approved the fi- 
nancing of a refugee community center near Sai- 
kung, on the western side of the Kowloon peninsula. 
Emphasizing the enormity of the problem, Rotarian 
Pennell says, “Six walk now where but one moved 
before.” 


In India and Pakistan, which experienced one of 
the biggest migrations of this era when they became 
separate States in 1947, Rotary Clubs are contribut- 
ing leadership and material assistance to solve refu- 
gee problems. Indian Rotary Clubs conduct cam- 
paigns to improve living conditions in rural villages, 
though the work is for community betterment and 
not refugee relief, since the Indian Government does 
not regard the Hindus and Sikhs from Pakistan as 
refugees. 

In Pakistan, refugees are helped by a Government 
program to provide homes in settlements of single- 
room houses, and by moving uprooted people to 
farm land. It is an expensive plan requiring full 
public support, and Rotary Clubs are helping their 
communities to become better informed on the goals 
set and the importance of achieving them. In cities 
with large concentrations of refugees—Lahore, 
Raw alpindi, Hyderabad, Karachi—Rotary activities 


tSee Holiday Camp at Silvermine Bay in Tus Rotagian for May, 
1956. 





for the homeless millions are especially constant 
In the ten Rotary Clubs of Korea there is probably 
not one Rotarian who did nct suffer personal distress 
or financial loss during the Korean conflict. Many are 
themselves refugees from the North, and know first 
hand what it means to start life all over again in 
new place. Having experienced the hardships of « 
location, they understand the refugee’s plight and do 
what they can for his welfare, despite their ow! 
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“The family of Stanislaus Wieczorek, Polish refugees, ar 
rives in Opotiki, New Zealand, to begin life anew with 
help from the Rotary Club. The Tokoroa Club also spon 
sors a family, the Papakura Club is arranging to do so 


problems as businessmen in an ailing economy) 
Their efforts for refugees include the distribution of 
food and clothing, and the initiating of plans for 
better housing. 

Similarly, Rotarians of Saigon, in South Vietnan 
where refugees from the North numbered nearly 
million in 1954, have given leadership to plans for 
helping the Northern Vietnamese to adjust to nev 
circumstances. Among the Saigon Club’s majo 
gee efforts was the building of a school in B! 
village with a large refugee population 

The hopes of all refugees, no matter where the 
are, cling to one of three possible solutions 
ation—to go back to their homelands and be a 
cepted there; integration—to be absorbed into the 
life of the countries to which they have fled: and 
emigration—to resettle in new countri usually 
overseas. Authorities on refugee problems say that 
emigration is the automatic choice of most refugees 
with the exception of the Palestinian Arabs to 
whom repatriation is the only acceptable solution 

In Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Amer- 
ica, and the United States are tens of thousands of 
refugees who chose emigration to a tiew land. Many 
of these “New Canadians” and “New Australians’ 
and their counterparts elsewhere have had the help 
of Rotary Clubs in making new starts. One suc! 
family is that of Stanislaus Wieczorek [see photo 
Polish refugees who fled to West Germany. The Ro 
tary Club of Opotiki, New Zealand, sponsored the 
family’s move there, arranging in advance of thei! 
arrival for housing and employment for the father 
and eldest son. 

Another New Zealand Rotary Club, that of To- 
_koroa; sponsored a family from Europe during World 
Refugee Year, a man and wife who arrived with the 
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new family for Opotiki. The Rotary Club of Papa- 
kura, New Zealand, also initiated arrangements to 
bring a refugee family to its community 

In Wellington, New Zealand, Rotarians donated 
funds for the building of two single-family refugee 
homes in Hong Kong, each house to bear a plaque 
with the name of the donor. Another fund-raising 
drive for the homeless in Hong Kong was conducted 
by the Rotary Club of Palmerston North, New Zea- 
land. Its goal was £200, the cost of building a two- 
family cottage. 

During World Refugee Year a great amount of 
“door knocking” was done in Australia for the refu 
gee. Rotarians and members of their families, in 
scores of Australian communities, went from door 
to door in a personal appeal for funds. In District 270 
alone, Governor Gordon George, of Cowra, reports 
that more than £8,200 was raised by 30 Rotary 
Clubs in “Door Knock Appeals.”’ 

Like their fellow Rotarians in Australia, those of 
Norway have proved untiring in their efforts to raise 
funds for refugee purposes. Peter Hoeg, of Dram- 
men, Norway, Governor of District 131 for 1958-59 
and one of the leaders of Norway’s vigorous fund 
drives during Refugee Year, reports that District 131 
contributed 20,262 Norwegian kroner (approximate- 
ly $2,800). The other two Norwegian Districts—127 
and 129—contributed more than $1,300. “In my Ro- 
tary Club,” he further reports, “we have plans to 
build a little house, fully equipped, for a refugee 
family.” 

Besides contributing to its District fund, the Ro- 
tary Club of Trondheim, Norway, has helped furnish 
the living quarters of Hungarian refugees unable to 
emigrate elsewhere. Club members donated $840 for 
kitchen and living-room furniture, and the Club 
added another $280 from its treasury 


a. 

Since the first day that Hungarians began pour- 
ing into Austria, four years ago, the Rotary Club of 
Vienna has been deep in work for the refugees. It 
served, at the beginning, as an information center 
from which other Rotary Clubs could obtain on-the- 
scene reports as to the needs of the escapees. The 
number of persons it has helped to clothe and house 
can only be estimated in the hundreds. Recently the 
Vienna Club enabled sore young Mungarians to 
form a folk-dancing group by providing money for 
their costumes. 

The flight of the Hungarians from their homeland 
in 1956 brought an instantaneous response from 
Swedish Rotarians. Before the year ended they had 
in operation a Hungary Foundation to receive funds 
for the academic and vocational training of Hungar- 
ian youth in Sweden. The Foundation gives scholar- 
ships to high schools and universities and to trade 
schools. To date more than 200 awards have been 
given at a cost of some $15,000. Chairman of the 
Swedish Foundation Committee is Erik (“Olle”) 
Norman, of Uppsala, a Past District Governor and 
RI Committeeman. 

In. addition to supporting their Foundation for 
Hungarians, Swedish Rotary Clubs help refugees in 
other ways. The Rotary Club of Flen sent a ton of 
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clothing and toys last Christmas to a refugee camp 
outside Hamburg, Germany, while other Swedish 
Clubs invite refugees to their luncheon meetings 
After World War II the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, owing its geographical situation, became 
the greatest refugee center in Europe. The man who 
knows Germany’s refugee problems fully is Rotarian 
Friedrich von Wilpert, of Bonn, an official of the 
Germany Mir for Refugees. Here is his summa- 
tion of the work of German Rotary Clubs for the 


Ger! Rotary Clubs have, in some way, 
pated in refugee aid. Through financial sup- 
‘fare agencies, collections of clothing for 
making available housing and jobs 
n concerns headed by Rotarians, donations of books 
and technic: iterial for vocational training, they 
have helped alleviate the problem. Especially have 
they worked to assist German expellees in adapting 
to conditions in their communities in Western Ger- 
lan 
German Rotarians, codperating with official refu- 
gee bodies in the Berlin Senate, also give assistance 
to refugee camps in Berlin and elsewhere in the 
Federal Republic, since there are about 300,000 Ger- 
man expellees and refugees and 12,000 non-German 
ugees living in the camps.” 
One of the stanchest helpers of refugees in Ger- 
many is Dr. Hellmut Weising, a Hamburg Rotarian. 
On the outsk of Hamburg is a refugee farm settle- 


ment—the Ohemoor—that Dr. Weising helped to 


ting the support of many individuals 
nd welfare agencies. Donations to the farmers in- 
luded seed, cattle, and pigs. To express their thanks 


‘fugees erected on the land a huge rock [see 
hich is carved “Rotary in Dankbarkeit 
Die Ohemoorsiedler,” meaning “Rotary in Grati- 
tude the Ohemoor Settlers.”’ 
For Rotary Clubs in Great Britain and Ireland, 
World Refugee Year produced an intensification of 
existing efforts on behalf of the refugees. All that 


pnoto! oT 


was done, from the 
shipment of food and 
clothing and the 
“adoption” of refu- 
gee children to the 
donating of large 
sums of money, is 
unknown. But so 
great were the inter- 
est and enthusiasm 
of Rotary Clubs and 
Rotarians in the 
British Isles that the World Refugee Year secretariat 
in London turned twice to Rotary in that region as 
the organization which could supply an urgently 
needed service. It was reported that on both occa- 
sions the need was met “without fuss.” 

Perhaps two examples alone will show the extent 
of Rotary efforts in Great Britain and Ireland for 
refugees. Formed seven years ago in England, the 
Adoption Committee for Aid to Displaced Persons is 
a voluntary organization for the resettlement of 
D. P.’s. During World Refugee Year, more than 100 
Rotary Clubs in England aided the efforts of this 
committee with substantial contributions. The Ro- 
tary Club of Liverpool alone raised £4,125 to re 
settle 15 families 

Another voluntary agency for refugees in England 
is Ockenden Venture, which works mainiy with refu 
gee children in European camps. Scores of British 
Rotary Clubs contributed funds to this organization 
so that more children could be brought to England 
for the comfort and security of a normal home life. 
The Rotary Club of Southwark pledged £2,000 to 
Ockenden Venture to enable it to bring to England 
three children from a camp at Ingolstadt, Germany 

Thus are Rotary Clubs and Rotarians everywhere 
at work to help the trapped of the world. Theirs is 
a constant service aimed not at achieving the total 
solution, but at edging toward it until the last refu- 
gee ceases to be one 


Thanks to Rotary (see text). 


An “austerity luncheon” puts Rotarians of Chicago, Ill., in the right frame of mind on 
the day they welcome Andrejs Suritis, 10-year-old refugee at a meeting. The luncheon 
raised $800 for refugees, Rotarian Otto Geppert added $200, the Rotary Club another $500. 
A panel discussion on refugees included several authorities working to solve the problem. 


The “millionth” refugee resettled 
from Europe by a 29-nation com- 
mittee for migration is Andrejs 
Suritis, a Latvian reunited with his 
family, now living in Michigan. 
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It’s Time 


Te BE a Rotarian you have to be free. 

And as I look at this world in conflict and see 
tyranny shutting out freedom in place after place, 
I am convinced that the time for passivity and neu- 
tralism and intellectual compromise is past and that 
the time to fight the cold war is here. 

I am also convinced that the business and profes- 
sional men of the free world—that you Rotarians in 
particular—are one of the strongest forces on the 
side of democracy, that you do not truly sense this, 
and that thus you are less effective than you might 
be in the gigantic struggle for men’s minds and 
hearts in which we are locked and in which we have 
already given so much ground. 

Your ethics, Rotarians—those high principles of 
personal and business coriduct which you have bor- 
rowed from ages of human experience and phrased 
as your own—have you ever thought of them as 
something to fight for and with? The survival of 
liberty may depend more on what we do to improve 
our ethics than on what we do with our politics and 
our economics, and I can think of no finer set of 
ethical standards than those Rotary has pioneered 
Free men need them. Don’t withhold them. And 
why, please tell me, in these most urgent days, are 
you so shy about telling the world about them? 

Now, who is this who comes with all these gratui- 
tous opinions and advices? I am an advertising 
agency man (and thus presumably interested in 
everything that makes people do the things they do) 
who works in the city where Rotary started 55 years 
ago and who until recently had only vague notion 
of the nature of Rotary and most of them erroneou 
I had attended a few of your Club meetings as a 
guest in one or two large cities and several small 
ones and, frankly, I wasn’t much impressed. ‘Thess 
are the business and professional leaders of this 
town?” I asked myself as the members drifted in to 
lunch, indulged in a little juvenile byplay, listened 
to the speaker of the day, and shuffled out. “Are 
these the men who have been selected by their peers 
to be the standard bearers, yes, even the creators of 
standards, for their businesses and professions?” It 
must have been that I'd expected men with the town 
in their hands to act like it—to be more on fire with 
their mission to raise the level of their businesses 
and make their communities better places in which 
to live. Naive, eh? 

Today I know your organization. Some weeks ago 
I had occasion to research it and, starting with a 
slender blue volume titled The Founder of Rotary, 
by Paul P. Harris, I read it and This Rotarian Age, 
and Rotary? and My Road to Rotary, and The Golden 
Book, and Service Is My Business, and Seven Pat! 
to Peace, and many back copies of your Magazine, 
THE Rorarian. Also, I talked with many Rotarians 
of divers backgrounds. As a result, I’m convinced 
that: 
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to FIGHT the 


—Rotary has an idea and is an ideal that the 
world sorely needs, but that Rotarians talk mainly 
to each other about it. 

—Rotarians and their 10,700 Rotary Clubs in 119 
countries are one of the stoutest bulwarks the free 
world has against Communism, but that they don’t 
really know or feel this. 

—Rotary, far from being neutral, is on the line 
to the effect that “The Rotary ideal of service finds 
expression only where there is liberty of the indi- 
vidual, freedom of thought, speech, and assembly, 
freedom of worship, freedom from persecution and 
aggression, and freedom from want and fear.” 

—Rotary pioneered in standing up and being 
counted for what’s good in personal, business, com- 
munity, and international life and that, this being 
so, it would be a pity, indeed, if Rotarians every- 
where did not now accept individual responsibility 
for the survival of a wor!d in which men will become 
more human, not less. 

An idea, an ideal, an ethical concept the world 
sorely needs? You have your definition of ethics and 
I have mine, but perhaps we can agree with the 
great Dr. Albert Schweitzer of Lambaréné, who, I 
am interested to learn, shows up at his Rotary Club 
in France once each Summer to address his fellow 
Rotarians. “In a general sense,” Dr. Schweitzer has 
said, “ethics is the name we give to our concern for 
good behavior. We feel an obligation to consider not 
only our own personal weil-being, but also that of 
others and of human society as a whole.” 

The strength of Rotary, as I see it, has been large- 
ly based on the identification of personal service 
with public service. Rotary has recognized that 
“motivations for public service must start within 
oneself and end with dedication to the goals of man- 
kind.” 

Many Rotarians will agree, too, I believe, that 
ethics is the foundation of any good religion and 
the basis for scientific man to hope for goodness. You 
may have good ethics without religion, but you can- 
not have a good religion without ethics. Usually, 
however, where you find good ethics, you also find 
good religion. 

Your Rotary mottoes—‘Service above Self” and 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best’’—are basic Gold- 


The Author. A Chicagoan well known in U. S. 
business circles, Ivan Hill heads the Midwest 
operations of Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., an ad- 
vertising agency. Born in Louisiana, college- 
educated in Washington state and California, he 
went into newspaper, radio, and television work, 
founded a drug-products firm and his own ad 
agency. Recently he helped start the Institute 
for American Strategy, an organization for in- 
creasing understanding of cold-war problems, 
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en Rule precepts. And if any Rotarian feels he needs 
more inspiration to be a truly good Rotarian, I sug- 
gest that he read again the Rotary code of ethics that 
was adopted in 1915—and for several years widely 
distributed by Rotary. The first paragraph of this 
declaration of principles stated 

My business standards shal! have in them a note of 
sympathy for our common humanity. My business dealings, 
ambitions, and relations shall always cause me to take into 
consideration my highest duties as a member of society. In 
every position in business life, in every responsibility that 
comes before me, my chief thought shall be to fill that 
responsibility and discharge that duty so when I have ended 
each of them, I shall have lifted the level of human ideals 
and achievements a little higher than I found them. 


But there are no ethics without action. If one is 
pleased with himself for having done no wrong, he 
should be reminded that you cannot do good by 
doing nothing. From an ethical standpoint, the great- 
est sin is standing still and remaining silent. And one 
of the most prevalent and damnable of contemporary 
sins is that of being noncommittal—the absence of 
deep convictions on anything. 

Should this increasing lack of conviction, this giv- 
ing glory to compromise and approval to passivity, 
gain much more momentum, the freedoms that we 
now enjoy may not long survive. 

And how much good is the freedom we have if 
we don’t speak up and exercise it? 


_ 
T HE apathy of the public toward basic issues is a 
severe handicap to a democracy, but much more 
destructive of freedom’s joy and progress is the non- 
committal attitude of so many of our leaders. 

We can condemn the intellectual blandness of the 
press and television; we in my country can decry, 
as we vigorously should, many of those who crawl 
under the protection of the Fifth Amendment, but 
how often do you hear our leading citizens stand up 
in public and declare themselves unequivocally, 
without carefully included loopholes, on matters of 
real principle and consequence? 

Ethics cannot thrive in a neutral mind. I was hap- 
py to learn from my research that Rotary is not a 
“no position taker” organization. I had had the no- 
tion that Rotarians had taken so seriously their 
rightful obligation to be informed on both sides of 
any question that they were becoming “neutralists.” 
Perhaps in these days of increasing sophistication 
and willingness to compromise, we can become so 
open-minded we may lose the opportunity to be 
open-minded at all. We need to remind ourselves 
that there can be a compromise of opposites only 
when the human objectives are the same. 

Whenever a significant part of any group becomes 
noncommittal, they open the door to Machiavellian 
manipulation by one or a few. In corporations, for 
example, so long as the per-snare dividend keeps up, 
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Cold War — By Ivan Hill 


We can no longer afford passivity and 
neutralism if we want to keep our 
liberties, warns this business leader 

as he reminds Rotarians that ‘by their 
own heritage they have the mission to 
be evangelists for freedom.” Letters of 


‘comment will be welcome.—Eds. 


few stockholders care what management does, or 
even who management is. in labor unions, if wages 
increase with shorter hours plus a bonus holiday or 
two, few members seem to mind if a leader dips his 
hands in the union's treasury. And in a democratic 
nation, prosperity alone may get the “yes” vote. 

Does the desire for liberty diminish with the se- 
curity of a fair standard of living? Is economic “se- 
curity” the antithesis of good ethics? Do we want 
comforts so much we will bend with every immoral 
breeze that helps us retain them or get more? 

I am no historian, but it seems that in other times 
and places civilizations that have advanced as far as 
the United States have failed to make it up to the 
next level of human achievement. They were un- 
willing to discipline themselves and dedicate them- 
selves to worth-while purposes. They fell backward 
under the whiphand of tyrants. When ethics die out 
or recede to a manipulative low level, the call is for 
a centralized government with strong police powers. 
And you don’t need ethics in a totalitarian State for 
the simple reason that you do have unlimited police 
power over every individual. 

it’s a good question: can Americans who have 
climbed the highest ever on man’s road upward 
make the move that has never been made? Can they 
make a breakthrough onto a higher ethical plateau 
of human conduct? To survive, with freedom, I 
think they must. 

There are areas in which America has made great 
ethical progress, yet these are the same areas where- 
in, according to much of the rest of the world and 
to many in America, “great villains” still operate. I 
am referring to Big Business. 

For scores of years American business, especially 
corporate business, has been identified with imperi- 
alism and rapacious selfishness. Yet, there is sub- 
stantial evidence that nowhere at any time in history 
have so many men, and organizations of men, as- 
sumed the obligation of being “their brother's keep- 
er” as now in America in Big Business—in today’s 
style of American capitalism. 

The astonishing simplicity of making good prod 
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ucts, ‘guaranteeing their satisfaction, advertising 
them, and distributing them at a low profit for the 
benefit of consumers, employees, management, and 
shareholders is the Golden Rule at work! 

It is said, and I am sure many a good Rotarian 
has ‘observed it, that the natural progression of a 
successful American businessman is first to get on, 
then to get honest, and then to get honor. And we 
still have too many of the “get-it-any-way-you-can” 
individuals and industries, and we still have the 
authoritarian and the paternalistic. But the signifi 
cant fact is that we have so many who have achieved 
great success with a high degree of ethics! 

One of our great problems is to popularize good 
ness. Many men doing business the ethical way ap- 
parently do not wish to be caught in the act. They 
prefer that their friends and associates think of them 
as successful because they know the “angles” and 
are “shrewd.” 


I KNOW a millionaire who made his millions with 
honesty and good ethics. Then, as millionaires often 
do, he became richer, and associated with those 
richer even than he. But some of his new friends 
perhaps didn’t make all their money quite so ethi- 
cally. So, my friend is wondering whether he made 
his millions the “wrong” way. He is worried whether 
he really belongs to the club of “smart” business- 
men—even if he does have the millions to prove it. 
Still so foolish and false are the values of sq many 

Surely, by this time we should have matured 
enough to quit giving hero worship to those who do 
business on the bias. Must honest men feel they have 
to be a little bit dishonest so they will be admitted 
to the “Society of Regular Guys”? Must the pressure 
of friends and associates on them to be a “nice guy” 
continue to drive good and able men to take free air- 
plane trips, vicufia coats, or a little stock in a sup- 
plier’s business? 

If we wish to improve our business ethics, let’s 
remove the “Seal of Approval” from this “regular 
fellow” stuff. Let's offer instead a Medai for Forth 
rightness—the willingness to express clearly to any 
one at any time one’s own set of principles. Perhaps 
if we could exchange the top 10 percent of our in 
come for the purifying privilege of forthright speech 
and conduct, I am sure our cities, and states, and 
national leaderships would improve along with our 
own individual! pride and growth. 

Without ethics a society cannot remain free. 
Ethics is indeed a very practical matter. 

Just a slight improvement in ethics would save 
dozens of millions of dollars annually by reducing 
the amount of shoplifting. It is possible that an im- 
provement in ethics would substantially reduce 
traffic accidents and save thousands of lives annu- 
ally. And imagine what a wholesome effect an im- 
provement in ethics would have on any government 
bureaucracy——and on the corporate Organization 
Man. 

From the standpoint of gross nationa! product, it 
may be that the best way for America to get the 
products and services it needs most and to get the 
higher rate of increase that we are told is urgent is 
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to improve its ethics and get a better value system 
with which to measure its efforts. 

Mr. Khrushchev certainly knows by now that the 
compulsive way to production efficiency may have 
some advantages in speed and allocation, but can- 
not possibly meet the competition of strong ethical 
drives. 

The simplest way to let the Communists win the 
economic war is for us to continue to neglect ethics 
as if it were something to attend to after the realities 
were flilly covered. Since freedom itself is an ideal- 
istic concept, in a democracy the most realistic 
realists are the idealistic realists. 

Rotarians have by their own heritage the mission 
to be evangelists for freedom. If civilians will be in 
the front lines of the next war, and if all civilians 
everywhere are going to be subject to atomic dan- 
gers, then isn’t it about time that civilians enter the 
war we are now in and fight it as civilians? 

Some civilians, of course, may reach the conclu- 
sion that this business of multidimensional warfare 
is just too complicated and they have so many per- 
sonal affairs to attend to they will ask why we don’t 
just go and get ourselves a strong man and let him 
run things. 

Then, to other citizens, there are those among the 
hundreds of anti-Communist organizations who are 
less than effective, however well intentioned, be- 
cause they are anti-anything that has developed 
since 1913, the year the national income-tax Amend- 
ment was ratified. 


Because there are gray and indeterminate areas 
in this whole pattern of changing nations, we must 
not allow ourselves to be fooled into passivity be- 
cause someone says things are not all black and 
white or because others declare they are black and 
white. The totality of the world, of society, moves 
one way or the other, and in recent years it has been 
moving toward Communism! 

And coexistence is at best a prolonged period of 
determining the ultimate winner; it is not a status 
quo condition. Sooner or later, totalitarianism and 
tyranny or democracy and freedom will win. 

There are far more people in all lands who are 
dreaming of food and clothing than there are those 
who dream of liberty. In all the free world, includ- 
ing the U.S.A., our first job is to sell those who are 
not hungry the values of freedom before we need to 
sell the destitute and hungry. 

If we are lucky enough to survive the next few 
years, our luck will be due primarily to our exhaus- 
tive efforts to maintain the sanction of superior force 
—superior weaponry. Whether or not our lives will 
be worth the effort required to survive will depend 
on what we do in terms of our ethics. 

We don’t have anywhere near the freedom and 
democracy in America that we need to have. In- 
equalities in economic competition, in race, color, 
and creed, are still rampant. And gangsterism is still 
so widespread it appears not only an accepted but an 
acceptable institution 

But if we do survive the next few years, I believe 
we will go into a strange [Continued on page 63} 
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Check Bouncing 
Is Big Business 


Simple safeguards could prevent annual 


losses in the hundreds of millions. 


By HAL HIGDON 


3 AST Winter a burglar ran- 
sacked the office of a large inter- 
national merchandising firm and 
stole several bundles of blank pay- 
roll checks. Within a week he 
presented the first of these checks 
for payment in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Since it bore the look of 
authenticity, including a forged 
signature of the firm's 
branch manager, he received his 
money—more than $100 in cash. 

From Richmond the bad-check 
passer travelled to Norfolk, then 
to Washington, D. C., where he 
phony pay-roll check to 
He next began to move 
gaining confidence 


local 


used 
buy a car 
cross country, 
as he drove west 

The day after his car purchase 
he stopped in Columbus, Ohio, 
cashing 11 bogus pay-roli checks 
in 11 different supermarkets. Two 
days later Boise, Idaho, merchants 
cashed half a dozen more checks 
for him. Using his real name and 
identification, he in two instances 
even smiled for cameras erected 
to frighten away check passers 

sefore the police finally cap- 
pay-roll checks 
were bouncing around most of the 
United States, doing little to en- 
hance the reputation of the firm 
whose name they bore and even 
less for the bank accounts of the 
merchants and businessmen who 
mistakenly trusted the checks 
They had to suffer the loss. 

According to J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, “The check passer 
thrives on the indifference of 
shopkeepers and business-firm 
employees who day after day cash 
or authorize payment on checks 


tured him, phony 
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without requiring adequate iden- 
tification.” 

In a few cases the gullibility of 
people who cash checks has bor- 
dered on the fantastic. People 
have accepted checks signed “U. 
R. Stuck” or even “U. R. Hooked.” 
At other times checks have been 
presented for payment and hon- 
ored when drawn on the “West 
Bank of the Mississippi.” Only 
later did the suckers realize this 
bank’s assets were liquid in a dif- 
ferent. sense of the word 

A woman teller once accepted a 
check for $162 despite the word 
“specimen” clearly stencilled 
across its face. This deception 
seemed doubly interesting since 
the same man had already passed 
two bad checks in that bank. 

The passing of phony checks in 
the U.S.A. has increased steadily 
in the years since World War II. 
In 1947 the number of Federal 
convictions for this crime was 157. 
Ten years later that number had 
jumped to 946. In the fiscal year 
1959 a total of 38,464 bad checks 
with face values totalling $6,379,- 
645 were submitted to the FBI 
Laboratory for examination and 
search through the National 
Fraudulent Check File. 

As monumental as these figures 
seem, they include only checks 
brought to the attention of Fed- 
eral authorities—a mere fraction 
of the actual total.* A 1957 sur- 
vey made by an American indus- 
trial firm pinpointed the national 
loss at 535 million dollars, but 
even this figure seems conserva- 
tive when compared with some 
West Coast figures. According to 
the Sheriff's office in Los Angeles, 

* And some crooks will often go to great 
lengths to ensure that their crimes do not 
come under Federal jurisdiction. They draw 


only checks within the State they cash 
them and operate using their legitimate 
names. 


bad-check losses suffered by busi- 
nessmen and individuals in south- 
ern California alone reach 545 
million dollars a year. 

Much of this loss is suffered by 
California supermarkets which 
now cash more checks than do the 
banks. Last Winter a check forg- 
er was arrested in Los Angeles 
County who claimed that he had 
cashed over 3 million dollars’ 
worth of checks in the past 20 
years. The interesting fact was 
not the enormity of his crime rec- 
ord, but rather that he appeared 
quite proud of it. 

FBI Chief Hoover has said: 
“Not a field for amateur or petty 
offenders, {fraudulent-check pass- 
ing] is generally perpetrated by 
skilled, veteran law breakers or 
organized, well-directed crime 
syndicates.” 

One such skilled law breaker 
was Frederick Emerson Peters, 
who devoted an illustrious (if il 
licit) career to impersonating 
military officers, authors, diplo- 
mats, artists, musicians, actors, 
and college professors so he could 
foster his bogus checks on unsus- 
pecting shopowners. Peters was 
one of the world’s greatest name 
droppers. He would purchase 
some expensive gift, which he 
would then have shipped to peo- 
ple such as Franklin Roosevelt II, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Philip 
Wylie, Booth Tarkington, and 
others whose names would be im- 
mediately recognized by impres- 
sionable merchants. He would al- 
ways pay for his “gift” with a 
large check and pocket the 
change. 

Once in St. Louis, Missouri, 
Peters walked into a radio store 
dressed in a naval uniform. His 
name was Commander C. R. 
Rodgers, [Continued on page 56) 
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Aweigh! 


The largest town in the 
biggest State of the U.S.A. 


mixes the frontier and jet ages. 


By LAWRENCE ELLIOTT 


I, SPRAWLING Alaska, where 
three cabins, a bar, and a dogsled 
qualify as a town, the biggest 
town of all is Anchorage. It is also 
the fastest-growing metropolitan 
center under the American flag, 
soaring from a population of 3,500 
in 1940 to almost 45,000 in 1960. 
But if the trappings of a major 
municipality seem to be evident— 
two television stations, an airport 
handling almost as many interna- 
tional flights as New York's Idle 
wild, even an occasional traffic 
jam—equally plain is the city’s 
frontier heritage. From its two 14- 
story apartment buildings you can 
look down on any number of au 
thentic log cabins, still a perfectly 
acceptable way to beat Anchor- 
age’s chronic housing shortage 
One, in the dead center of town, 
serves as the Chamber of Com- 
merce Information Center. Along 
side a Madison Avenue-styled 
shop displaying the very latest in 
stereophonic sound is another, 
less prepossessing, offering wolf 
traps at reduced rates. 

If you watch the goings-on 
along Fourth Avenue, the main 
street, as I did on a recent visit, 
you will find it hard to avoid con- 
cluding that Anchorage, with one 
foot in the future, hasn’t quite 
pulled the other out of the past 
An Air France crew, laying over 
on a transpolar flight, passes a 
sedate Tlingit (pronounced Clink- 
it) Indian matron. The trim stew- 
ardesses and flight engineer stop 
to admire some pelts in the win- 
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dow of the Jonas Brothers fur 
hop, another log cabin. The se- 
date Indian woman, wearing a 
parka and mukluks, turns into the 
Northern Commer- 
cial Company department store. 
Preémpting the town’s second 
busiest corner is a huge, hand-let- 
tered billboard over the imprint of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Pilot it pleads for the Federal 
Aviation Agency, “PLEASE! File 
Flight Plans.’ 
I asked 


eminder 


ultramodern 


a bush pilot why the 
is necessary in a wil- 
to use the pilots’ 
to North 
peaks, the 
rocks. He 


derness where, 
own grim eference 
America’s mightiest 
clouds are full of 
hrugged 

“Some of the fellows can’t get 
used to doing everything by the 
You get a lot of that in 
Anchorage now. Too civilized. But 
Anchorage isn’t 


numbers 


don’t forget 
\laska 
More than anything, Anchorage 
a town that persists in behaving 
[t is the first city of 
the largest State of the U.S.A., yet 
people than Woon- 
Rhode Island, fourth city 
smallest State. It boasts, 
imong other things, the nation’s 
highest birth rate, and a popula- 
tion in which only one person in 
ten has passed the age of 45. It 
s connected to the rest of the 
vorid by a communications sys- 
m that depends on “bouncing” 
radio signals off the troposphere, 
yet, man for man, makes more 


ike a big city 
it ha rewel 
socket. 
of the 


telephone calls than the people of 
any other city. Still calculated on 
a per capita basis, it ranks first 
in ownership of boats, airplanes, 
and automobiles, the latter all the 
more remarkable because there 
are few roads in Alaska, and you 
could lose Texas in that part of 
the State where there are no roads 
at all. There is an airplane for 
every 40 people in town, and near- 
ly every sixth adult is a qualified 
pilot 

The city has the highest aver- 
age income in the United States 
and, thanks to the seasonal nature 
of its industry, the longest unem- 
ployment-relief rolls. It claims the 
second-highest educational level 
in the nation, but spends more for 
than for 
counts four bartenders for every 
minister 


alcohol groceries and 


Anchorage, proud possessor of 
an All-American City plaque from 
the National Municipal League, is 
as far west as Honolulu; as far 
north as Helsinki, Finland; and 
closer to Canada, the Arctic Circle, 
and Soviet Siberia than it is to 
any part of the American main- 
land. Yet it remains as pure a dis- 
tillation of those uniquely Ameri- 
can traits, enterprise, and can-do 
optimism as can be found any- 
where 

There are plenty of Alaskans 
who can remember when there 
was no such place at all. Years 
after the Klondike gold strikes, 
only an occasional trapper’s tent 
intruded on the splendid isolation 
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ff overlooking Cook 
ith central coast 
ummer day in 1914, 
sed up the Inlet, 
Creek, and put 
men and 24 horses 
ission, by order of 
on: to surve le 
n terminus of the 
ka Railroad 
iborers, and _ the 
of hangers-on 
the next Spring, hun- 
tlers had trooped 
id flats and thrown 
1 on the bluff. Water 
nts a bucket: com 
age was dumped on 
And in Wash- 


ington, planners were busy laying 


assortment 


outgoing tide 


broad streets and avenues 
still-unnamed city 
What happened in the next 30 
years is far from remarkable. Only 
an occasional downtown free-for 
all challenged the return of the 
fishing fleet or the arrival of the 
Fairbanks train for the week’s 
peak of excitement. The essentials 
of living cost so much that no one 
bothered with pennies. Even the 
bank squared accounts to the 
nearest nickel 
answerable to Washington, made 
change in one-cent stamps. Credit 
was an economic fact of life in 
Anchorage. Frontier style hop 
keepers doled out stores and sup 


and the post office, 


plie their sole security un 


spoken igreement that 
uld led when the fis! 


would be sett 
boats 
x ime stores sent 
tatement,” recalls Tex 
lexan who now | 
business in Anchor 
talk about organ 


hing bee.” 


" 


Japanese struck at 
G. I.’s and construc- 
re rushed to Alaska 
was invaded. by 
headquarters build 
nges were bulldozed 
runways. And as 
ization began to 
dot the tu Anchorage, the 
a market 
n center in O86 
expanse, burst 
blown, into city 
vith parking me 

ghts 
oldiers and work- 


por } et 


piace 


ers flocked north. Rentals sky- 
rocketed as mushrooming subdi- 
visions were occupied as soon as 
roofs were in place. And there 
were times when only drastic 
measures kept a family from 
walking the streets. One old-timer 
telis of a trip toa hideaway where 
he had been week-ending for 
eight years: gone was his cabin, 
carted off, walls, floors, chimney, 
and all, to provide shelter for some 
desperate family. 

Anchorage went into the war 
with a population of 3,500, came 
out with more than three times 
that number, its military installa- 
tions valued at 500 million dollars, 
its future tied to the Air Age. It 
had become a sort of crossroads of 
the world, a geographically natu- 
ral stopover on transpacific and 
transpolar flights. Its original 347 
acres had become the downtown 
heart of a metropolis serving more 
than 82,000 people. No other city 
in the world comes close to this 
rate of growth. 

The Army and Air Force com 
plex backboning the Alaska De 
fense Command, Fort Richardson, 
and Elmendorf Air Force Base 
sprawls north from the city limits 
Its complement, with dependents, 
swells the area population by 25,- 
000. It is a vital factor in the econ- 
omy. Partly for that reason, no 
Rotary or Lions luncheon is com 
plete without a_ representative 
from the military. [The Rotary 
Club of Anchorage was chartered 
in 1941, has 89 members.—Ebps.] 


A recurrent—and 
purely academic—topic for debate 
around town is: Resolved, An- 
chorage Would Be Dead without 
the Military. The case for the af- 
firmative goes something like this: 

The Army built every mile of 
road in Alaska’s main traffic ar- 
tery, the Alaska Highway; and it 
laid and still maintains all long- 
line communications, telephone 
and telegraph. Today, apart from 
the men in uniform and their fam- 
ilies, there are some 7,000 Fed 
eral employees and 3,000 construc 
tion workers in Anchorage, their 
jobs directly related to the mili- 
tary mission. Pull them out, the 
argument runs, and what 
Anchorage substitute for the 
121% million dollars they spent 
on souvenirs, groceries, and ga- 
loshes last year? 

In rebuttal, city officials prefer 
to regard the military in Anchor- 
age as a sort of economic um- 
brella, not a crutch. They point 
out that the city has developed 
an air terminal harboring eight 
overseas airlines which require 
more than 100 hotel rooms every 
night for their turn-around crews. 
Tourism is booming: in the vear 
Alaska achieved statehood, the 
American Automobile Association 
had more inquiries about tours 
and accommodations there than in 
all previous years combined; visi- 
tors spent some 72 million dollars 
in the new State, more than half 
of it in Anchorage 

And, of course, the merest men- 


apparently 


does 


Presideni Eisenhower, Alaska Governor Mike ee itch, and Interior Secretary 
Seaton rejoice after Senate Alaskan statehood vote. Seaton holds Anchorage “extra.” 





tion of oil is sometimes enough to 
still the bleakest pessimist. From 
that moment—it was morning, 
July 23, 1957—when they flashed 
the word back to Anchorage that 
the Richfield Oil Company had hit 
pay dirt with a wildcat well on 
the Kenai Peninsula, only 38 air- 
miles away, the most fantastic 
land rush since Klondike days was 
on. It hasn’t run out of steam yet, 
attesting to the belief of the 
United States and Canada, 40 ma- 
jor oil companies, and uncounted 
independent drillers that the 
northwest corner of the continent 
will prove to be one of the world’s 
three or four great oil provinces. 
Already Alaska is reaping an an- 
nual income of 5% million dollars 
from the leasing of oil land, a siz- 
able chunk of the State’s total 
‘revenues. 

Meanwhile, Anchoragites point 
with pride to men like Wally 
Hickel, millionaire builder, whose 
latest projects, the 218-room- Cap- 
tain Cook Hotel and 11-story 
Hickel-Halbouty office building, 
promise to alte: dramatically the 
skyline along Third Avenue. The 
Alaska success story stands in 
danger of becoming a cliché, but 
it remains a fact that Hickel, a 
one-time welterweight boxer, ar- 
rived 20 years ago with precisely 
37 cents in his jeans. 


Don Donatello and his brother 


George parlayed $2,000 (bor- 
rowed) and a 55-gallon drum into 
a chemical business employing 
nine people and worth, after ten 
years of hard work, $500,000. Six- 
foot-four Larry Carr came to An- 
chorage at 17, opened a grocery 
store in a Quonset hut, and today 
—he’s just 30—his 20,000-square- 
foot supermarket (built by Wally 
Hickel). fully justifies the idea 
that started it all. 

The list of small, independently 
owned and operated businesses 
now runs to 2,000, and their pro- 
prietors are the men on whom An- 
chorage banks’ for the long haul. 

Television news director Perry 
Davis is one of that cluster of ex- 
servicemen who, having first seen 
Anchorage at Uncle Sam’s direc- 
tion, stayed on after discharge. 
His home commands a spectacular 
view of Cook Inlet. His wife and 
daughter, after only four years in 


44 


what Mrs. Davis unblinkingly 
calls Tomorrowland, can hardly 
conceive of living anywhere else. 
And Perry Davis has never been 
happier 

“You have a sense of movement 
and growth and participation up 
here,” he says. “It must be some- 
thing of what the pioneers felt a 
100 years ago. There just isn’t 
anything quite like it Outside.” 

Anchorage’s broad and logically 
laid-out streets and avenues mark 
it as an offspring of planned par- 
enthood. Even so, every day an- 
other landmark yields to the 
steamroller growth, making an- 
achronisms of names like Bootleg- 
ger’s Cove and Government Hill. 
In their place rise buildings like 
the magnificent $500,000 Loussac 
Library, a gift to the people of 
Anchorage from the Russian emi- 
grant who became their Mayor; 
and 19 schools, all built in the past 
including a 5%-million- 
dollar high school. Abuilding is 
the Alaska Methodist University, 
a symphony orchestra, and the 
now-nationally recognized Alaska 
Festival of Music—supported by 
Anchoragites 


decade, 


There are those who believe 
that the city was preconditioned 
to extravaganzas like the Music 
Festival and the Fur Rendezvous, 
with its dogsled races and blanket 
tossing in the streets and a 
Miss America-styled queen con- 
test. These, is the claim, may well 
be the consequences of the enor- 
mous distances between Anchor- 
age and any other outpost of 
civilization 

If you live in Minneapolis and 
Claire Banks, 
‘you can go to St. Paul. If you get 
bored in Anchorage, brother, 
you ve had it 

This, then, is Anchorage, a 
booming, extroverted town work- 
ing 24 hours a day to live up to its 
big-city complex, a place where 
airplanes are plastered with po- 
litical posters at election time and 
no one sees anything odd about 
building a 9-million-dollar dock in 
harbor whose tides, the 
world’s second highest, crest and 
plunge 35 feet twice a day. A big 
city needs a big harbor, doesn’t 
it 


get bored,” said 


an ic} 


Anchorage is the place where 
television’s Ed Sullivan Show and 


Gunsmoke—yes, even The Alas- 
kans—take 
nightly radio program called The 
Mukluk Telegraph, an endless 
series of messages to and from the 
bush country: 

“Ed Fornier: your wife says not 
to forget to bring home the black 
olives.” 

“Grace Johnson, Axel Svenson, 
and Kramers: Paul Henley will be 
flying out your way Thursday. Let 
him know what you need.” 

“Katie wants all her 
friends to know it was a seven- 
pound girl. Mother and daughter 
fine 

It is the place where money is 
rarely valued for itself, chiefly be- 
cause its pocket tenure is so brief 
High wages and a 25 percent dif- 
ferential paid by the Government 
to G. I.’s and civilian employees 
may perch the per capita income 
on top of the national scale, but 
when haircuts cost $2.50 and the 
weekly grocery tab for a family of 
four crowds the $50 mark, a pay 
check barely lasts from Friday to 
Friday. 


second place to a 


Gross 


I; IS THE place where black 
cars predominate because they are 
first to lose their Winter's accumu- 
lation of snow in the Spring; and 
where it takes years—and maybe 
forever—to get used to constant 
daylight in June, constant dark in 
December 

Greta Loerzel, a secretary, tells 
of awakening to broad daylight on 
the first day she was to report to 
work, throwing her clothes on, 
and dashing out in mortal fear 
that she'd slept half the morning 
away. The streets were deserted, 
the stores closed. She was a block 
from her new office, still running, 
when a jeweler’s clock brought 
her up short: it was 2:45—A.M.! 

Most of all, Anchorage is this: 
when the proposal to move the 
State capital from mountain- 
locked Juneau to the more heavily 
populated Anchorage - Fairbanks 
area lost, Anchorage, which had 
overwhelmingly backed the move, 
took the defeat philosophically. 
“Look at the vote,” said one busi- 
nessman. ‘‘It was Anchorage 
against the rest of the State. We're 
really in the big time now. We've 
got everybody against us—just 
like the New York Yankees.” 
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Speaking of Books 
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More gifts for children: good stories, history, 


science, and fun-filled education. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


M..: readers of THe RoTrarian will 


before Christmas, 
when there may be last-minute gift buy- 
Anyway, buying or giving 
good 
month to the 


receive this issue 
ing vet to do 


a good book is always business. 


Hence we’ return this 
theme of books for Christmas; and since 
fine 
reached me since I 


October 


several exceptionally books for 
young readers have 
prepared copy for the issue, 
iss them 
of these 


and the 


et’s disc 
Four fine books are fiction 


Pringle Lavender Goat, by 


Maude Crowley with very pleasant pic- 
tures by Theresa Sherman, is labelled as 
but I 


youngsters well under 


for readers of ages from 6 to 10: 
am confident that 
having this story read 


6 would enjoy 


aloud to them. My wife and I are great 
believers in reading aloud to young chil- 
than I like to 
ince I have had that priviiege-— 
hould 


dren. It is more ears 


reckon 
have been 


or, perhaps I say, 


smart enough to avail myself of it. But 


my wife has had very extensive experi 
young 


says one can hardly 


ence in reading aloud to eight 
grandchildren. She 
start too early—that even babies like to 


be read to. At the other end of the tele- 
find that many a 


student who shows a rea! in- 


scope so to Spe ik I 
universit 
reading and 


bers being read to as 


terest in appreciation of 

good books 

a child 
Whether 


gle and the 


remer? 


read aloud or silently, Prin- 

Lavender Goat is a good 
story. It has something of the quality of 
Onion John, by Joseph Krumgold, which 
I praised very higl in this department 
for January, 1960, and which went on to 
honors and awards in 


haven't vet 


win all sorts of 


the juvenile field. (If vou 
of Onion John, please put it on 
real 
a sort of lavender 
golden eyes”—is 
believable and goat- 
problems as the pro 


and imaginative goat, 


got hold 


your list } Pringle is a very 


agair 


and Edna 


ittie gir 


goat,” with “watchfu 


pretty consistent 
ish too. Pringie’s 


prietor of a willfu 
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and her family’s reactions, make a fine 
plot; and the background of a New Eng- 
land seacoast town (Mrs. Crowley lives 
in Marblehead, Massachusetts) is beau- 
tifully realized. You will gather that | 
enjoyed this book. I did—and so, I'm 
sure, will many children as well as their 
elders. 

Lela and Rufus Waltrip have done 
something in White Harvest that I have 
never seen done before, and have done 
it extremely well. They have woven into 
a lively and consistent story, for readers 
of 8 to 12, the life of a family of migra- 
tory workers in the U. 8S. Southern 
States—cotton pickers in this case—and 
have done this with realism, without 
sentimentality, and with a profound 
sense of human values. Susan Mathis 
(again the central character is a young 
girl) seems real to me, and so do her 
father and mother, her brothers and sis- 
ters, and the other people of the book. 
There is lively incident, humor, an 


The hero and his dog, Bowser, contemplate a new com 
the Prowler, by Yoshiko Uchida. Illustrations in the 


abundance to gain and hold the young 
reader’s interest; and underneath is 
rich meaning not labored or exploited, 
as Susan's discouraged and embittered 
father gradually regains faith and pur- 
pose 

There is more than a good story, too, 
in Mik and the Prowler, by Yoshiko 
Uchida, another fine book for readers of 
8 to 12. Mik, the central character (a boy 
this time), and some of the others in the 
book are Americans of Japanese blood 
Others, like Mr. Monroney the ice-cream 
man; and Mrs. Whipple, who entrusts 
her precious Siamese cats to Mik’s care: 
and Mr. Potts, who hates cats, are not. 
But nothing is made of this variety in 
background, which is as it should be 
They're all people together, and Mik’s 
problem of caring for the cats builds an 
interesting plot. No smal! part of the 
charm of this book comes from the very 
pleasant pictures by William H. Hutch- 
inson. 

Cynthia Harnett, an Englishwoman 
who has made her special! field the writ- 
ing of historical fiction for young read- 
ers, won a Carnegie Medal in 1951 for 
the best children’s book published in 
England that year: Nicholas and the 
Wool Pack. In Caxton’s Challenge she 
has written what seems to me a fine 
addition to an already rich field. The 
young boy who is the central character 
is the son of a professional scrivener 
and is apprenticed to William Caxton, 
Engiand’s great pioneer printer. Tur- 
bulent England in the years following 
the Wars of the Roses affords the back- 
ground for an exciting plot ceniered 
around the manuscript of the great book 
about King Arthur, by Sir Thomas 
Malory, which Caxton eventually edited 
and printed. This historical background 
is everywhere richly present, but is 
never tiresomely emphasized or didac- 


ication in the plot of Mik and 
ook are by W. H. Hutchinson. 





tically detailed. Altogether this book ad Uy icing the nation’s develop- 

mirably combines active reading pleas nent f he 19th Century, and 

ure with sound substance—-and its warm erica Me Forward, treating the 

and lively story is beautifully told. d from 1917 to the present. Sub- 

It is easier to fin! good factual! books tle . Hist for Peter,” these books 

than good fictian im the year’s offering vill I be e a part of the reading 

of juvenile books; indeed I am com xper ions of American boys 

pelled to choose somewhat arbitrarily nd ¢ Cer y they belong in every 

among many which offer young readers ho brar ind certainly the book- 

information in attractive form. In the gster who becomes the 

survey of children’s books in the issue wner of r more of the volumes 
for October, 1960, I recommended espe be f inate 

cially the lavishly illustrated and high!) \ ry is being made at 

readable volumes of the American Her the United N ns—-its meaning yet ob- 

itage Junior Library. Since I wrote that é rst Book of the United Na- 

article another volume in this remark- Epstein, offers an ex- 

able series has reached me: Thomas re ear and complete description 

Jefferson and His World, by Henry Mos- rf e organization and its work for 

cow in consultation with Dumas Malone ad of high-school age and even 

I have read it through with sustained yung nd iy I suggest, for “their 

interest and satisfaction. Here again is fat ind their mothers and their 

the extraordinary wealth of pertinent icles a r aunts.” We all need to 

and illuminating illustrations which be remir hat the United Nations is 

marks this series—most of them in ething ve than a super-debating 

color; and the text, clearly right for ~ iid the many extremely well- 

readers of 10 on up through high school, osen | graphs in this book bring 

gives a brilliant and living picture of hon o us concretely the range of its 

Jefferson the man and a sound sense of ensely important world-wide work. 

his vast and uniquely varied achieve- Ano vhich I have found dis 

ments. t t I ding—though it’s ear- 

Also among earlier vigorous recom narked fe ders of from 10 to 14— 

mendations in this department is the s Tu Ls on W. Boardman, Jr. 

history of the United States for readers Fro g nely well-written text 

of 10 to 16, noteworthy for its dramatic id its adi vle ustrations on almost 

but well-balanced text by Gerald W every ve learned a great deal 

Johnson and the extraordinarily impres bout tunnels ancient and modern, and 

sive black and white drawings of the } ive been and are being 

Leonard Everett Fisher. The trilogy 

began with America Is Born, which ! entific knowledge of the past is ex- 

praised highly in an earlier article, and vanding very rapidly. Light is thrown 

has now been completed with America m a peculiar nteresting special area 

nowledge in Sirty Million Years 

U.S. President WV oodrow Wilson cam Lois and Louis Darling, 

paigns for the League of Nations: a whic! nmend warmly for young- 

scene from America Moves Forward. rs ¢ 12 and also for readers both 

ch older. Again clear 

ipplemented by many 

pealing pictures and by 

irts. Alice Marriott has 

much admired for her 

nging the exciting 

dings of modern an 

ated sciences within 

the general reader. In 

she has extended this 

s of high-school age: in 

iccurate and most pleas- 

itten book she has told what is 

it the origin and prehistory 

Indian—and has sug- 

still unknown. Miss 

ms to the young or 

ologist are especially 


pecial emphasis to 

yn of two noteworthy 
books in the Sterling 
both young and older 
Born and A Fruit Is 
Guileher and R. H. 
books the weight is 


4 dinner party gets off to a bad start in 
Maude Crowley's Pringle and the Lav- 
ender Goat. Art by Theresa Sherman. 


borne by truly remarkable photographs 
in which the life processes and the or- 
ganic structures involved are made vis- 
ible and understandable as I’ve never 
seen them before. The accompanying 
explanatory text is clear and concise 
The amount of botanical knowledge one 
can really grasp—and with pleasure— 
from these little books is amazing. If you 
have a youthful coin collector in your 
family, Fred Reinfeld’s inexpensive 
paperback, Cash for Your Coins, should 
please him. Finally, I want to welcome 
heartily (and emphatically for both 
young and old) the return of an old 
friend probably new to many of the 
present generation: How to Tell the 
Birds from the Flowers and Other Wood- 
cuts, Verses and Illustrations, by Robert 
Williams Wood. First copyrighted in 
1917 and out of print for years, this 
classic of humor in the Edward Lear 
tradition has now appeared in a paper- 
back with an admirable brief foreword 
by Margaret Wood White 

I would like to mention one more 
book, one which isn’t fiction of the kind 
I reviewed earlier in the article, and 
certainly isn’t factual, but is just plain 
old-fashioned fairy tales Tales from 
Once upon a Time, by Kar! H. Bratton. 
I didn’t think this was possible—new 
fairy tales that would have the charm 


and the special quality of the classics; I 


began to read with much skepticism— 
but I was won over. These tales are 
delightful—and wonderful for reading 


aloud 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

Pringle and the Lavender Goat, Maude 
Crowley (Walck, $2.75) White Harvest, 
Leia and Rufus Waltrip (Longmans, $2.95) .— 
Wik and the Prowler, Yoshiko Uchida (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.95).—Carton’s Challenge, 
Cynthia Harnett (World, $3.95) Thomas 
Jefferson and His World, Henry Moscow 
(American Heritage, $3.50) imerica Grows 
Up and America Moves Forward, Gerald W 
Johnson (Morrow, $3.75 and $3.95).—The 
First Book of the United Nations, Edna 7 
stein (Watts, $1.95).—Tunnels, Fon W 
Boardman, Jr. (Walck, $3.50) Sizty Mi- 
lion Years of Horses, Lois and Louis Darling 
(Morrow, $2.50) The First Comers, Alice 
Marriott (Longmans, $4.50).—A Tree /s Born 
and A Fruit Is Born, J. M. Guilcher and R. H 
Noailles (Sterling, $2.50 each) —Cash for 
, oins, Fred Reinfeld (Sterling, 50c)— 

r o Tell the Birds from the Flowers, 
Robert Williams Wood (Dover, 75c) .— es 
fro Once upon a Time, Kari H. Bratton 
(Christopher, $3) 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Camera-Binocular Holder. Camera and 
culars can now be joined for long- 
photo) photography by 
economical camera-to- 

4 35-mm. camera and 

irs, for example, will 

ects seven times near- 

ible with the mera 

ular or monocular can 
camera—movilie or still. 

hes easily and the cam- 

bination mounts on a 

guards attach the binoc- 

the camera and avoid 

(1) 


bin 


& Dry Fire Extineuisher. Measuring 13% 
nche ong at inches in diameter 
g five pounds filled, a new 
fire extin- 
ri jual to eight one-quart 
irbon-tetra oride extinguishers on 

fires in flan iquids, and electrical 
immediately 
irized at all times as 

we. Recharging with 

powder and pressurizing 

nitrogen cylinder is 

and inexpensive. (2) 


three 
| W ¢ rrvir 
pressurized chemical 


guisher is rate ( 


charges 


@ Snow and Ice Aid. When sprayed from 
container onto ice 
powder forms 
If a car gets stuck, 
sprayed toward the tire- 

will also prevent slipping 
walks, stairways, and 

The container fits in the car 
ipartment (3) 


pli 1 squeeze 
or snow a narmiess 


i nons coating 


glove co! 


@ Pull-Down Globe. A translucent, shat- 
terproof world globe needs only a finger 
touch to move either up or down, right 
or left. A counterbalance keeps it there. 
The swinging wall arm is brass finished. 
for den, study, or chil- 
available in a choice 
illuminated or uni- 
It comes complete, ready 


The globe is ide 
dren room ard is 
f 10%- « 12-inch 
versal models 
for hanging 


Outer 


accompanied by a 64-page 
Space and Globe Handbook (4) 
@ Fry-Pan Filter Cover. A cover designed 
for fry pans up to 9 to 11 inches permits 
escape freely for improved fry- 
ing, yet catcl grease to prevent dan- 
ntidy spattering. It is con- 
structed of it and expanded heavy 
foi (5) 


steam to 


gerous and 


@ Germ and Odor Killer. An entirs new 
to the problem of deodorizing 
ew disinfecting and 


1 of high germicidal 


ipproac r 


1960 


strength. It is effective at low concen- 
trations against a wide variety of patho- 
genic organisms. Its use-dilutions are 
odorless, colorless, and nonirritating. It 
is a true deodorant in that it rapidly de- 
stroys obnoxious odors without masking 
them with another odor. It is formulat- 
ed for use in hospitals, sickrooms, public 
restrooms and on public carriers. (6) 


B Dox Doorbell. A mechanical 
which is mounted on or near the door 
with two screws lets one know when 
his dog wants in or out. It is said that a 
few lessons will train the pooch to ring 
for his master and save doors from being 


If someone makes a motion 
on which there may be 
some doubt as to its valid- 
ity, this slide-rule conden- 
sation of Robert's Rules of 
Order provides the answer 
in a few seconds. The 
points of order appear in a 
vertical window as they are 
selected. Any of 350 points 
of order, basic rules, or 
seven important motions 
can thus be calculated. 


marred by scratching. There are no 
wires or batteries. (7) 


Holiday Hints 


@ Black-Light Decorations. Fiuorescent 
paints and economical] black-light lamps 
are available for unusual Christmas dis- 
plays this season. When painted with 
fluorescent paints, plywood cutouts of 
Christmas trees and ornaments, giant 
Santas, and other figures are bright and 
attractive by day. At night the colors 
giow in brilliant contrast when illumi- 
nated by black lignt, harmless, invisible 
ultraviolet rays which energize the 
fluorescence of paint phosphors and pig- 
ments and make them sources of light 
themselves. Since biack light illumi- 
nates only fluorescent-coated objects, no 
light spills over on the lawn, shrubbery, 
eaves, or roof. (R) 


@ Snowman Balloon. Heavy latex bal- 
loons decorated with swirling snowflakes 
and gay, red-muffiered snowmen can 
brighten your holiday decorations this 
year. Use them on the Christmas tree, 
in table centerpieces, atop candiehold- 


device 


ers, and inside wreaths, or include them 
in holiday cards and letters. Each bal- 
loon consists of two balloons actually 

one inside the other (9) 


® Fighting Fish. A plastic fish that wig. 
gies when hooked gives young fisher- 
men lots of fun in the bathtub, in the 
wading pool, or even on dry land. The 
12-inch fish is wound by twisting the 
fins. The toy comes complete with line, 
lure, rod, and a reel which clicks when 
the crank is turned. (10) 


will 
games 


@ Holiday Games. Store shelves 
blossom with a variety of 
this season. Here is a sampling 

A. Two to eight contestants aged 10 
to adult can match skill and luck in 
making “life’s decisions” in a game 
which incorporates many nove) features. 
Object of the game: to become a “mil 
lionaire ” (11-A) 

B. Budding detectives slip into the 
role of “private eye” in an exciting new 
board game for children. Players at 
tempt to gain the missing parts of clue 
cards which, when complete, solve a 
mystery (11-B) 

C. Youngsters climb aboard for adven 
tures in outer space through a new 


new 


board game based on a popular tele- 
vision series. Players maneuver space 
ships among the planets while braving 
the dangers of radiation and cosmic 
dust, fiery cometa, and hurtling mete 
orites. (114) 

D. A new tilt game challenges the 
skill of both adults and children. Play- 
ers try for points by using levers to 
guide a rolling marble. Strong, poly- 
styrene construction. (11-D) 


For Further Information, W rite: 


(1) Edmund Scientific Co., 101 E. Glouces 
ter Pike, Barrington, N. J (2) Walter 
Kidde & Co., Ine. (3) Tolman-Shea Labore- 
tories, Inc.. K . N. H. (4) George F. 
Cram Co., Ine., 730 E. Washington St. In- 
dianapolis 6, Ind. (5) Research Products 
Corp., 1015 E. Washington Ave. Madison 
10, Wis. (6) Mediclean, 2155 Hast Seventh 
St.. Los Angeles, Calif. (7) Love Sales Co., 
521 Gallatin Rd. Nashville 6, Tenn. (8) 
Ultra-V iolet ucts, Inc 5114 Walnut 
Grove Ave., San Gabriel, Calif. (9) Candles 
of the Month Club, P. 0. Box 6552, Hous 
ton 5, Tex. (10) Gong Bell Manufacturin 
Co., East Hampton, Conn. (11-A, 11-B, 
114°) Milton Bradley Co., 74 Park st., Spring 
field, Mass. (11-D) Smith-Benny Sales Co., 
11 W. 42d St.. New York 18, Y. 

Photo: Miles Kimball, 71 Bond St. Osh- 


kosh, Wis. 
(When writing to firms, please mention 
Tue Rorartan.) 





They’re Making 
Their Lists... 


- -. and checking them twice—to 
make sure that the sick, the lonely, 


the poor, the orphaned, wil! share 
Busy in Beaver Falls, Pa., last Christmas, Rotarians distributed food, 
clothing, and toys to poor families, tended Salvation Army kettles, 


in the joy of this Christmas season. and staged a holiday ball which raised $1,000 for local charities. 


Wome taking any credit from those busy little men 
with the twinkling eyes and the turned-up shoes, it should 
be noted that Santa’s North Pole crew just can’t do it alone 
nowadays. He and his elves have come to rely upon a 
stalwart crew of helpers—and with good reason. Stationed 
in hamlets and towns and cities al] around the world, thes« 
volunteers are ready for a repeat performance of their 1959 
deeds which made the Christmas season brighter, happier, 
and merrier for scores of people in their communities 
The helper? He is the pharmacist on the telephone track- 
ing down a motion-picture projector for the old folks’ party 


. he’s the dentist standing his trick with the Salvation 
Army kettle... 
on transportation for the children’s party. He is these and 
a thousand other men working in a variety of ways to make 
the Christmas season happier for someone. 

In Hughes, Arkansas, Rotarians distributed an eight-page 
booklet of Christmas songs to every home in their com- 
munity. ... More than 100 orphans joined 130 children of 
tangoon, Burma, Rotarians for a Christmas party last year. 
Santa Claus arrived in a gayly decorated trishaw and was 
greeted by all the children with a hearty rendition of Jingle 

Bells. ... The Rotary Club of Tara- 
Allenford, Ontario, Canada, was 
one of many which entertained 


he’s the schoo] superintendent checking 


foreign students during the holli- 
days. Three of the guests were 
from Hong Kong; two were from 
Trinidad Rotarians in Berea, 
Kentucky, enjoyed a similar expe- 
rience when 23 students from 14 
lands abroad were guests of their 
Club 

Rotarians of Branchville, New 
Jersey, joined members of an- 
other local service club to col- 
lect clothing and toys for the 
needy Fifty large cartons of 
goods were collected and distrib- 
uted to more than 40 families 
Rotarians of Castro Valley, Calif., 
annually contribute money to 
needy persons in their community 
at Christmas time. Last year the 
contribution, a check for 24,390 
French francs, was forwarded to 
the Rotary Club of Draguignan, 
France, with the request that the 
money be spent to help the victims 
of the flood disaster at Frejus 

It was, in 1959, a more wonder- 
ful Christmas than it might have 
been for many not so fortunate. 
And so will it be this year as Ro- 
tarians around the world hitch 
their efforts to the universal hope 
of the season: “Peace on earth, 


goodwill toward men.” 


Rotarians of Tokyo, Japan, adding « 
$500 gift from the Rotary Club ef 
Philadelphia, Pa., to their own Christ 
mas fund, purchased two television sects 
and three phonographs for local homes 
for needy youth. Mere’ four beneficia 
ries join 1959-60 Club President Kyozo 
Yuasa in admiring the new equipment. 





Ulf Hiortsberg’s Christ- 
mas gift from Rotarians 
of Jackson, Tenn. was 
a telephone call to his 
family in Bromdélla, Swe- 
den, where his father is 
a Rotarian. Loud-speakers 
enabled Club members to 
join the reunion between 
student and his parents. 


, 


Three of 21 students enjoying Christmas in Rotary homes in Independence, Mo., talk over their 
holiday experiences, which included a visit with former U. 8, President Harry 8. Truman. 


In Boone, lowa, Santa buzzed into a Rotary party 
for old folks, distributing gifts to all guests. 


Bundled up against the Alas 
kan Winter, Anchorage Rotar. 
ians Forrest Rowan and W il- 
liam McClain (left) man a Sal- 
vation Army kettle. Hundreds 
of Rotarians will render a 
similar service this month. 


Built by Rotarians of Orange, Va., this float took top prize in a Christmas parade. 


' 


In Davao, Philippines, a Three Kings Day a 


miows eings Joy to 100 weedy chfldren, BUILDING BRIDGES OF FRIENDSHIP 





MOUNTAIN OF CARDS 

It was an ordinary business trip for Rotarian 
Peter S. Hyun, a member of the Rotary Club of Bell 
Gardens, Calif. On a street corner in Seoul he struc} 
up a conversation with an American attired in na 
tive Korean dress. The stranger introduced himself 
as the Reverend Richard H. Baird, head of the Pres- 


byterian missions in Korea. When they parted, he 


asked Dr. Hyun if he would be so kind as to send 
him used Christmas cards. “Just one card given asa 
reward for attendance in Sunday school or high 
marks in our mission schools, or to a little one who 
is suffering in a hospital,” he said, ‘is a prize to b 
treasured.” Dr. Hyun brought the idea back to his 
Rotary Club, which promptly took up the quest with 
zeal. Other Rotary Clubs in District 530 heard of 
the project and the cards began to arrive—in 
cery bags, in cardboard boxes, in pickup trucks 

in trailers. Some came from near-by towns: othe 
were sent from as far away as Las Vegas, Nev. T) 
the Reverend Mr. Baird’s simple request 

used Christmas cards” resulted in a 

more than 365,000 cards, weighing ov: wo ton 
(see photo). Bell Gardens Rotarian rted and 
packed the cards, enclosing in the cartons more that 
7,000 crayons and 3,000 rolls of Christmas wrappin 
tape. This month, delighted with the success of the 
venture last year, they are bracing themselves for a 
new flood of cards, which they plan to convert into 
a flood of good cheer for thousands of young 
Koreans. 


HOW GREEN IS THEIR VALLEY 
Bulldozers are no admirers of Nature's handiwork 
When an army of them finished carving streets and 


levelling land in the once-wooded Dundas Valley 15 


miles west of Sydney, Australia, there was little left 
to break a monotony of roof lines except a few scat- 
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The Clubs... 


in Action 


News from Rotary’s 10,762 


Clubs in 119 lands. 


Up to his ears in used Christma. cards, 
Frank Miller, 1959-60 President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bell Gardens, Calif{., demon- 
strates the power of suggestion. Cards are 
destined for Korean children. Happy about 
the flood are (left to right) Aaron L. Pow- 
ers, Peter Hyun, and Doo Whan Kim, Ko- 
rean V ice-Consul in Los Angeles (see item). 


tered clumps of trees. The new residential section 
is within the territorial limits of the Rotary Club of 
Rydalmere, whose 35 members recently set out to 
restore the valley's arboreal beauty. Over a span of 
eight months Rydalmere Rotarians on Saturday 
morning took up their spades and watering cans and 
planted trees along the streets of the new section— 
some 2,000 in 15 different varieties. Fully leafed out 
this Summer, the saplings bear good promise of 
restoring the valley to its original beauty. 


FRIEND IN A MINUTE 

Speakers and special guests in the Rotary Club of 
Branchville, N. J., get a pleasant surprise at the 
close of the meeting. Each is presented with an 
attractive folder containing a photo of himself at the 
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Heading for a week of fun at Camp Mahaska, 117 needy children 
pause for a photo before climbing aboard. The Rotary Club of 
St. Louis, Mo., sponsored the outing. Rotarians decided that the 
mothers needed a treat too, and invited them to go along. 
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ros it a table. Club members use a “picture 
in a minute” camera to make the photo. The cost is 
modest, writes Club member Ross E. Roe, and the 
souvenir never fails to delight the man who receives 


it. 


NEW HORIZONS 

\ vast new world has opened for science students 
in Parkersburg, W. Va., with the completion of an 
$18,000 planetarium, one of 200 like it in the United 
: Images of the heavens at various times of 
r are projected upon a domed-ceiling 24 feet 
meter. The local Rotary Club donated more 
},600 toward the purchase of equipment. The 
provided from Federal funds and by 

iss Works Foundation. 


Happily settled, New Australians Mr. and Mrs. N. Browkeo 
receive naturalization papers from Rotarian L. H. Ford, 
Dubbo Mayor, in a ceremony launching local Good Neigh- 
bor Council. Dubbo Rotarians set up the orgunizing meeting. 


} 
AID TO AMPUTEES 

The recent war left great scars among the living 
in Korea. In South Korea alone there are an esti- 
mated 60,000 amputees, the victims of wartime 
bombings, strafings, and shrapnel wounds. In a pre- 
dominately agricultural society many become bur- 
dens on their families. The boy who has lost a leg 
cannot work in the rice paddies. The girl who has 
lost an arm cannot gather fuel. Too often such dis- 
abled persons are pushed out of the family circle. 
No one feels their plight more keenly than Rotarian 
Martin De Vries, a judge of the Municipal Court in 
Long Beach, Calif. A double amputee himself, he 
recently visited Korea on the invitation of the Ro- 
tary Club of Taejon. There he brought hope and en- 
couragement to patients in the Korean Rehabilita- 
tion and Amputee Center. In the Center he talked 
h a young man whose amputated leg was being 
ed with an artificial one made of rattan, a 
vood that will not rot or warp in the muddy 
lds. He saw men being trained as tinsmiths or 
others studying animal husbandry and 
For women there were classes in 

ewing. 
» have completed their rehabilitation 
to embark on their new life, a new 
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It’s a proud moment for Miss Juanita de la Cruz and her 
mother (right) as Isidro Lee, a member of the Rotary Club 
of lloilo, Philippines, delivers his Club's “outstanding 
graduate” certificate. The Club made similar awards in 
eight other colleges during recent commencement exercises, 


suit of clothes or a set of tools is a precious com- 
modity. Rotarian De Vries carried the story of their 
need to Long Beach Rotarians. They collected 125 
suits and 40 dresses and shipped them to the Center 
in Taejon. Another incident he related brought fur- 
ther help for Korea’s disabled. In the Limb and 
Brace Shop in Seoul he had seen handicapped crafts- 
men laboriously carve braces and crutches and pros- 
thetic devices. “If we had a band saw,” a Korean 
amputee had said, “we could do this work much 
faster. We could help more people.” After a talk in 
Long Beach, a man asked Rotarian De Vries for the 
address of the shop. A few days later a band saw 
was swung aboard a Korea-bound freighter. Later a 
table saw was shipped. 

Long Beach Rotarians have sent 700 shirts to the 
Culion Leprosarium in the Philippines, 1,500 books 
to libraries abroad. The fourth avenue of service, 
they believe, should be a well-worn street. 


prare 


SIGN OF SAFETY 

The traffic signs above indicate (from left to 
right) a narrow bridge, ferry, steep hill, school, and 
a quiet zone, and everyone who operates a motor 
vehicle in India is required by law to know their 
meaning. In Hubli, a city of more than 100,000 per- 
sons, local Rotarians decided that motorists and pe- 
destrians would benefit from a “Traffic Safety 
Week,” and in coéperation with the Police Depart- 
ment they laid plans for such an observance. The 
week got under way with a parade made up of Boy 
Scouts, cars, the Home Guard, students, and men 





and women, all led by the Police Marching Band. 
Later in the Week, Club members and police officers 
addressed student assemblies in local elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges, showed traffic 
safety films in Hubli’s Town Hall, and distributed 
two-color leaflets describing traffic signs. 


STONEHAM’'S GOOD TURN 

A mother of a mentally retarded boy recently 
wrote this letter of thanks to her son’s Scoutmaster 
It reads, in part: “Jim, at the age of 16, had no out- 
side groups or clubs. Then one wonderful day we 
learned of the formation of a Boy Scout troop for 
retarded boys. Jim’s reaction to the news that, at 


last, he could become a Boy Scout was one of those 
precious moments my husband and I will never for- 
get. Jim was completely overjoyed. Each time he 
wears the uniform he stands a little straighter and 
holds his head a little higher; and, it seems, he wears 
a certain air of confidence, as if just wearing the uni- 
form gives him additional belief in himself... .” 
The troop is sponsored by Rotarians of Stoneham, 
Mass., who are more convinced than ever of the 
great worth of their Scout project. 

The Rotary Club of Ishpeming, Mich., recently 
launched a local unit of Sea Scouts. Last Summer 
the lucky young sailors took to the water on a 35- 
foot, diesel-powered cabin cruiser given to them by 





The Freedoms 
They Fought For 


ON THE BANKS of the Delaware River in 
Bucks County, Pa., there stands a white-col- 
umned building, a memorial to a daring mili- 
tary exploit. It was near this spot on Christmas 
night in 1776 that General George Washington 
crossed the ice-clogged Delaware River and 
marched his ragged troops nine miles to rout 
the Hessian garrison at Trenton. The brilliant 
attack turned the tide of the American Revolu- 
tion. For many Americans the venture is best 
captured in a large 12-by-21-foot painting by 
German-born artist Emanual Leutze. The can- 
vas, which is owned by the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, now is on permanent 
display in the Memorial Building's auditorium, 
where it is seen by more than 250,000 visitors 
annually. 

The Rotary Club of Newtown, Pa., recently 
presented to the national shrine framed copies 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution, and the Bill of Rights (see photo), ap- 
propriate companion pieces to America’s most 
famous historical painting. It was for the 
rights, the ideals, and the hopes expressed in 
these documents that the men in Leutze’s 
painting fought. It was their leader who, 11 
years after the Battle of Trenton, presided over 
the group of men who framed the Constitution 











Backdropped by Emanual Leutze’s portrayal of Washington crossing the 
Delaware, Rotarian Peter A. Chesner (left) and Club President Burton 
K. Benner present a copy of the U. 8. Constitution to William H. Hol- 
land (right), director of the Washington Crossing Memorial Building. 


of the U.S.A. It was this same leader who 
served as first President of the new nation 
During those dark December days of Wash 
ington’s encampment along the Delaware, 
Thomas Paine’s famous words first rang 
throughout the land: “These are the times that 
try men’s souls. The Summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from 
the service of his country; but he that stands it 
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now, deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman.” 

Newtown Rotarians, through their program 
of presenting the nation’s charters of freedom 
to schools and, most recently, to the Washing- 
ton Crossing Memorial Building, hope that 
they have paid a bit of that debt of gratitude 
owed their nation’s first freedom fighters. 
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Dr. R. G. Williams, of Ishpeming. The 67 Ishpeming 
Rotarians supply adult leadership, help the unit 
meet financial needs, and provide meeting quarters, 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL VEIN 

Cynthiana, Ky., may be deep in the heart of its 
homeland, but that doesn’t prevent local Rotarians 
from knowing the pulse of lands abroad. A partial 
list of the Rotary Club’s International Service activi- 
ties includes correspondence with friends abroad 
(one member has been doing this since 1934); en- 
tertainment and financial help to foreign students; 
and exchange of a slide and tape-recording program 
with other Clubs. “We're never too isolated to give 
meaning to Rotary’s fourth avenue of service,” 
writes Club Secretary William L. Case. 


NO TICKET NEEDED 

Four hundred and fifty boys and girls from or- 
phanages, crippled-children hospitals, and other in- 
stitutions for youth in Wellington, New Zealand, 
enjoyed an afternoon at the movies recently. All 
were guests of the 131 members of the Wellington 
Rotary Club. 


GIVE YOURSELF AWAY? : 

totarians of Flemington, N. J., find themselves 
turning often to an inspirational book entitled Try 
Giving Yourself Away, by David Dunn (published 
by Prentice Hall). “The author presents ways,” 
writes a Club spokesman, “of implementing in daily 
life those principles which undergird the Rotary 
motto, ‘Service above Self.’” Each member received 
1 gift copy from the Club last Christmas, thanks to 
the generosity of several members. 


KEEP "ER FLYING 

“Old Glory” wasn’t getting its due display, decided 
Rotarians of Glen Ridge, N. J. So they recently un- 
furled a campaign to get Club members and others 
of their community to display the United States flag 
on every appropriate occasion. Club members 
started the campaign with a flag sale, selling two 
dozen as the project got off to a flying start. 


NO MORE ROLLTOPS 

Thanks to the Rotary Club of Souderton-Telford, 
Pa., administrators of the recently completed 2%- 
million-dollar local high school have new furniture 
to match their modern quarters. Rotarians fur- 
nished the executive-office suites and marked the 
deed with a plaque. 


WELCOME TO 16 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month's listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered 16 more communities 
in many parts of the world. Bimonthly lists sent to 
your Club Secretary include the names and ad- 
dresses of the President and Secretary of each new 
Club listed below. The new Clubs (with their spon- 
sors in parentheses) are in ARGENTINA: Posta de San 
Martin (Villa Gobernador Galvez); Santo Tome 
(Santa Fé); Totoras (Rosario Sud); Las Parejas 
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W inter has called “time” on baseball in Brown City, Mich. 
so these new uniforms won't appear again until Spring. 
Lecal Rotarians reoutfitted their team last Summer, also 
tool: the boys to Detroit to watch a major-league contest. 


(Cafiada de Gémez). Braz: Mirante do Parana- 
penema (Santo Anastacio). Denmark: Fredericia 
Vesterbro ( Fredericia). ENGLAND: Basildon. FRANCE 
Saint - Pierre-sur- Dives (Deauville); Guingamp 
[Cotes-du-Nord] (Saint-Brieuc). Inpia: Bhilai (Rai 
pur). Japan: Minamata (Kamamoto); Yaizu (Shi- 
zuoka). MALaGasy: Majunga (Tananarive), Sour 
ERN Rwopesia: Marandellas (Salisbury). VENezuELA 
San Felipe (Puerto Cabello). U.S.A.: Cottage Grove 
Oreg. (Springfield). 


QUICK ACTION 

To the thousands of Red Cross chapters which 
serve the world there was added another one recent- 
ly, thanks to the Rotary Club of Ramos Mejia, Ar- 
gentina. The 24-member Club launched the chapter 
following a panel discussion, at a recent District 
Conference, on how Rotary Clubs can help the Red 
Cross. 


When flood water blotted out this stretch of road, Rotar- 
ians of Dagupan, Philippines, placed bamboo markers 60 

feet apart (at right) to guide drivers. lt saved many ve- 
hicles from upsetting in deep ditches paralleling the road. 











These Rotarians... 


Their honors, records, 


unusual activities 


Victory Feast. “To the victor be- 
longs the spaghetti,’ announced 
Frank LoSasso during his 1959-60 
term as Governor of District 785, 
promising a spaghetti dinner to the 
Club with the best attendance rec- 
ord in the District. Fortunately for 
Governor Frank’s pocketbook, the 
dinner was won by the smallest 
Club in the District. But a few 
weeks ago, as Rotarians of White- 
field, N. H., accepted the Richard 
H. Cowles attendance trophy and 
dived into a victory banquet, they 
did their best to consume as much 
delicious spaghetti as any big Club 
might have. . 


Pioneer. In the goldfields and the 
outback of frontier Australia, the 
Reverend J. G. Jenkin was a 
pioneer for Methodism. He super- 
vised the building of the first 
churches in some areas_of West 
Australia and lived to attend their 
60th-anniversary celebrations; he 
served as pastor of 21 churches dur- 
ing 70 years of church service and 
was elected president of the Meth- 
odist Conference in both South 
Australia and West Australia. 
Shortly after his recent 96th birth- 
day, the Reverend Mr. Jenkin was 
the guest of honor of the Rotary 
Club of Adelaide, Australia—which 
greeted him with thunderous ap- 
plause, made him an_ honorary 
member, and reminisced with the 
man who had been one of their 
number for 11 years and had served 
as Club President in 1936-37. 


Symbol. It seemed inappropriate 
to Frederic Snyder, of Kingston, 
N. Y., that a warlike spear orna- 
ment should top the staffs of United 
Nations flags. He campaigned suc- 
cessfully to have the spears re- 
moved from flags flown at the 
United Nations and elsewhere, and 
now has a design for an ornament 
which he believes the United Na- 
tions should adopt officially. The 
ornament would be a blue plastic 
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globe—to represent the world— 
with a white band around it. The 
colors would be the same as those 
in the U. N. flag, he points out, and 
the sphere would be low in cost and 
to maintain. His plan is to 
ask Rotary Clubs to use such an 
ornament when displaying the U.N. 
flag, with the hope that widespread 
use of the design would prompt the 
U.N. to adopt it. 


easy 


Secretaries Stocker. When the Sec- 
retaries of the Rotary Clubs of 
srookfield, Ill.; Western Springs, 
IlL; and La Grange, Ill, get to- 
gether, it’s a family reunion. They 
are brothers: Robert L. Stocker, 
Brookfield; James R. Stocker, West- 
ern Springs; and John H. Stocker, 
La Grange. 


Rotarian Honors. Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth recently conferred 
honors upon Sir John P. Walsh, 
Gerald W. Lane (Companion of 
the British Empire), and Charles J. 
Hayward (Order of the British Em- 
pire), all of Dune- 
din, New Zealand. 
.. . Joe C. Barrett, 
of Jonesboro, Ark., 
who was recently 
named his State’s 
“Outstanding Law- 
yer for 1960" by the 
Arkansas Bar As- 
sociation and the 
Arkansas Bar 
Foundation, was also honored by 
the near-by Rotary Club of Blythe- 
ville, Ark. He was the guest of 
honor when the Blytheville Club 
hosted Rotary lawyers from Clubs 
in District 615 within a radius of 
100 miles. Walter M. Crossen, 
of Iola, Kans., was among 80 out- 
standing Boy Scout leaders select- 
ed to receive a golden-anniversary 
scholarship to the Scout Leaders 
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Conference held at the Philmont 
Scout Ranch near Cimarron, N. 
Mex. . . . Elected president of the 


Texas Bar Association was William 











Bill Mulliken, son of a Rotarian, wears 
the gold medal he won at the Olympic 
Games in Rome. Bill earned it by win- 
ning the 200-meter breaststroke event. 


His father, Wallace Mulliken, was 
President of the Rotary Club of Cham- 
paign, Ill, during the 1958.59 year. 
{nother Olympics winner, who earned 
the silver medal in the military riding 
competition, was Hans Schwarzenbach, 
a Rotarian of Thalwil, Switzerland. 


M. Kerr, of Midland, Tex. ... U.S. 
Congressman Paul B. Dague, of 
Downingtown, Pa., has received a 
certificate of merit trom Civic Af- 
fairs Associates, Inc. ... : A 7,168- 
foot Olympic Mountain peak in the 
U. S. Northwest has been named 
“Mount Mathias” to honor the 
memory of a late member of the 
Rotary Club of Olympia, Wash., F. 
W. Mathias. 

Virgil R. Deane, of Jacksonville 
Beaches, Fla. has been awarded 
the rare degree of master of pho- 
tography by the Professional Pho- 
tographers of America. The degree 
honors skill and service. 


In the Limelight. The active part 
many individual Rotarians play in 
world affairs was dramatized at the 
recent, widely publicized confer- 
ence of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States held in San José, Costa 
Rica. Five Rotarians who partici- 
pated in the conference were: Costa 


Rica’s Foreign Minister, Alfredo 
Vargas Fernandez, of Heredia; 
Moisés Herrera Aguirre, of San 


José, Costa Rica, Adjunct Minister 
of the Honduras legation in Costa 
Rica; Paraguay'’s Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Rat Sapena Pastor, of Asun- 
cién; Ernesto Vitery Bertrand, of 
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Ciudad de Guatemala, President of 
the Legislative Assembly of Gua- 
temala and a Past District Govern- 
or of Rotary International; and Dr. 
Felipe Rodriguez Serrano, of Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua, member of the Nic- 


araguan delegation 


Prospe ct. If Joseph Page Morris, 
of Asheville, N. C., doesn’t become 
a Rotarian someday, people are go- 
ing to be a little surprised. For Joe, 
who was born June 22, 1960, got his 
start in life with the help of three 
successive Presidents of the Rotary 
Club of Asheville. The attending 
physician was Dr. John Barber, 
1958-59 Club President. Joe’s father 
is Ralph D. Morris, Jr., 1959-60 
Club President. And the adminis 
trator .of Memorial Mission Hospi 
Joe was born, is W. W 
Club President 


tal, where 


Lowrance, 1960-61 





Along four approaches to Ralls, Tex., stand signs like this one behind Rotary In- 
ternational’s President, J. Edd Mclaughlin (center); Past District Governor Re» 
Webster, (left), of Lubbock, Tex.; and Gene Mclaughlin, President of the Rotary 
Club of Ralls and President McLaughlin's nephew. The signs, which will stand until 
July of 1961, were donated by the Rotary Club of Lubbock, which is now especially 
glad that it sponsored the formation of the Rotary Club of Ralls back in 1928 





Nature's Helper 


By DAN BROGAN 


7 
HIS year there were good hunt- 
ing and fishing on the farm of Wag- 


ner, So. Dak., Rotarian Charles 
Ahrens. Muskrats, raccoons, rab- 
bits, and pheasants scurried 
through the bulrushes, coontail, 
and brush surrounding a 50-acre 


which occasional fisher- 
, bluegills, crappies 
Autumn, V’s of 


lake from 
men pulled bas 
and per¢ h. In the 





Ahrens 


Charles 


southbound ducks winged down to 
rest for the night on the waters of 
the lake, to feed on wild rice, and 
to take to the air again as the first 
streaks of dawn tinted the eastern 
sky. 

But only a few years ago there 
was no lake in 
this spot, simply 
slough waste- 
land. Then Ro- 
tarian Ahrens, a 
national director 
of the Izaak Walton League and 
one of the best farmers in his area, 
went to work to create for his 
friends a “sportsman’s Shangri La.” 

To get water for the lake, he dug 
a three-inch well 125 feet deep, and 
extended an electric line a quarter 
mile to supply power to pump the 
water. With the aid of a contrac- 
tor, he deepened the lake, built a 
dam to raise the water level, and 
once again deepened the lake so 
that fish could survive the cold 
Dakota Winter. The U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service coéperated in 
stocking the lake with bass, blue- 
gills, crappies, and perch. He built 
a duck blind for hunters in the mid- 
die of the lake and encouraged the 
growth of plants that would make 
good feed and cover for birds and 
animals. Some ducks use the lake 
for a nesting area during the Sum- 
mer. 

Nor was that all. He established 
a seven-acre shelter belt with wild 





plum, chokecherries, and a variety 
of berry bushes, and built three 
dams across a draw to hold water 
for birds. Pheasants by the hun- 
dreds are seen on the farm during 
the Winter. 

To provide more cover and nest- 
ing areas for game birds on his 
1,000-acre farm, he planted wild 
plum and other bushes in fields and 
fence corners and left fence rows 
uncut. “These are also havens for 
the song birds,” says farmer-nat 
uralist Ahrens, “and we can’t have 
too many of them. These little fel 
lows provide an outdoor symphony 
throughout the Summer and are 
the farmer’s ally because of the 
volume of insects they consume.” 

Rotarian Ahrens believes in the 
conservation of youth, too. A 4-H 
Club leader for years, he erected 
on his farm a clubhouse now used 
by five 4-H Clubs. 

Also a county Board of Educa- 
tion member, a director of the Wag- 
ner Community Hospital, an or- 
ganizer of the Wagner Community 
Council, an assistant supervisor of 
the local conservation district, 
Charles Ahrens is, as a fellow Ro- 
tarian said, 
“for anything 
that is good 
for the com- 
munity, good 
for the kids, 
good for the 
country.” 
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It’s a Party— 


Please Come! 


Next month this Magazine will be so 
years old . . . a happy event for the 
thousands of people around the world 
who have helped to make it what it is. 


Next month Tue Rorarian and its 
younger sister, Revista Roraria, will 
mark the birthday with anniversary issues 
. . . which will look forward more than 
backward. 


Certainly there will be articles on how 

our Magazine came to be and what it 
on achieved and who helped it... and a 
front cover by artist James Lewicki, whose 
work you have often seen in Life, re- 
viewing famous faces of the past $0 years. 
But hee are we all going and where are 
magazines going in the next 50? Ben 
Hibbs, the editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post, is going to take a crack at the latter 
half of that question. 


So watch for the January issue of your 
Magazine and join the party. 


Ben Hibbs, editor of The Saturday Eve- 


ning Post, writes for you next month. 











| Check Bouncing Is Big Business 


[Continued from page 41] 


he explained, and the sub-chaser under 
his command was docked near-by on 
the river. 

Commander Rodgers wanted a gift for 
his crew. He then proceeded to order a 
at $236 for which he 
offered a $250 check. Peters never be- 
lieved in realizing large profits. Four- 
teen was enough. He seemed 
more interested in the thrill of the im- 
personation than in making a fortune. 

The radio-store owner sent the radio 
to the river via messenger, but half an 


radio set valued 


dollars 


hour later the messenger reappeared 
still carrying the radio. “There’s no 


boat,” he claimed. Not only that, but 
when the owner Went to cash the check 
Was no money 
Commander Rodgers 
was Chinese waters. 

Not al! criminals worked as imagina- 
tively Frederick Emerson Peters.* 
However, other criminals—like Peters— 
have used their charm to lure people 
to cash checks. Most bad-check passers 
are actually confidence’men, since they 


he discovered there 
The 


stationed 


either. real 


in 


must first gain the confidence of their 
victim before they can filch him. An- 
other famous (or rather infamous) 


check passer was called the “Traveller” 
all over North 
America inflexible routine. 
On his arrival in a city the “Travel- 
workingman’s clothes, 
would begin patronizing supermarkets. 


because he travelled 


using 


an 


ler,” clad in 


He was friendly, middle-aged, with a 
nondescript face, and in every store he 
would make the acquaintance of the 
owner or one or two of the check-out 
giris 


After a few weeks establishing a rep- 


utation as a steady workingman who 
could be trusted, he would cash what 
appeared to be a pay-roll check. This 
check would look authentic, with per- 
haps the name of a local company and 


and-cents figure stamped 
on by a check protector. He accom- 
the use of equipment 
trunk of his car. 

pay of 
last month’s vegetables, so the 
grocery people learned when they sent 
it to the bank. By this time the friendly 
200 miles down the 
creating impressions with 
new store managers. So skillful were his 
took the FBI ten years to 


an odd dollars 


pli hed this by 
carried in the 
The 


rotten as 


course, Wus as 


check, 


workingman was 


road good 


tactics that it 


catch up with him, 

Another favorite ruse of bad-check 
passers sometimes ropes in the town 
I The check passer, looking well 

c ed and quite prosperous, will on 
} first d town visit the manager 

have spent as much time in 
i us he H ved almost 30 years in 
! I and S penal institutions before 
paupe August, 1959. 


of the local bank. His firm plans to 
open a new plant, so goes his story. As 
an act of faith, he may open an account, 
depositing a draft for $10,000, in the 
firm’s name, as a starter. 

Soon he is cashing “small checks” of 
$100 or $200 to cover interim expenses. 
The banker—with $10,000 supposedly on 
account—naturally O.K.’s all these 
checks. It takes two or three days for 
the $10,000 draft to bounce rather heav- 
ily, and by that time the swindler has 
gor’: on to other green fields. 

“Most check passers fall into one of 
four categories,” says Guido L. Mattei, 
manager of the Wm. J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency’s Chicago office 
and a member of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago. Since the Agency works with 
both the American Banking Association 
and the American Hote! Association, it 
annually in contact with hun- 
dreds of fraudulent-check passers. 

The categories Rotarian Mattei refers 


” 


comes 


to are: 
who works 
whose check 


1. Employees—Someone 
for the firm 
they try to pass. 

2. Friends 


or company 


and relatives—A person 
who uses the name or attempts to cash 
illegally the legitimate check of some- 
one he knows. 

3. Rings—A gang of crooks who pass 
operating often 
check 
passers, etc. 
operator who 
manufactures his own, 


checks business, 
with many 
counterfeiters, forgers, 


4. Individuals—An 


as a 


specialists: thieves, 


steals checks o1 
then tries to pass them in various cities 
using various identities. 


“Op ba tea.” eave Matte! 
the four categories,” says Mattei, 
“the first two are the easiest to capture. 
Even though they use fictitious names 
and make amateur attempts to disguise 
their writing, a good handwriting expert 
can pick them out of a list of suspects.” 

Check-passing “rings” more 
attention in the Sunday 
but the individual operator accounts for 
the majority of fraudulent checks passed 


receive 
supplements, 


today. Most crooks early in their career 


discover what they believe to be a suc- 
cessful mode of operating, then continue 
in this same pattern in all their criminal 
activities. 

One reason why check passing has be- 
come a profitable crime is because many 
people often seem reluctant to prosecute 
the even to 
admit they’ve been hoodwinked. John 
M. Fisher, national security coérdinator 
for Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
scribes to this theory. “If any one thing 


passer or in some cases 


sub- 


makes passing checks as a business 


profitable,” says Fisher, “it is the tend- 


ency not to prosec ute 
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“Our losses are relatively light,” he 


claims, “mainly because crooks know 


Sears will help the police chase them 
down. The crooks decide they'll have an 
easier time at the store across the 
street.” 

Fisher estimates that Sears must 
spend as much money preventing, chas- 
ing, and prosecuting fraudulent opera- 
tors as they lose from those operators’ 
activitic However, any money spent 
more than justifies itself. He believes 
that much of the popularity of fraud as 
a crime comes from the reluctance of 
businessmen to take the trouble to 
prosecute offenders “If I know you've 


and I don’t report 
mitted a crime my- 


committed a crime 
you, then I’ve con 
self,” 


Since the 


ays Fisher 

people most susceptible to 
checks are merchants and 
should take precau- 
cashing a stranger’s check. 
st forms of identification is 


fraudulent 
businessmen, they 
tions before 


One of the be 


a driver's license or anything with both 
the man’s picture and signature on it, 
but even these can be forged. Social 
Security cards and many credit cards 


are worthless for identification purposes 
since often anyone can obtain them even 
without using their correct name. It 
is always best to take down the number 
man’s driver’s license; and if he 
is driving car license also. 
That way the State police can track him 
easier 
If the 

signed the 


on the 


a car, the 


who has originally 
lives in the city, you 
to check if it is legit- 
isn’t foolproof. 


per son 
check 
can sometimes cal 
this 


imate—but even 


Check passers will often station a buddy 
in a pay phone booth, then give that 
number as a reference. When the un- 
suspecting merchant calls the booth, the 
buddy answers and says, “Sure, the 
check’s O. K.” 

The most foolproof method of avoid- 
ing fraud is never to cash a check for 
someone you don’t know. Many super- 
markets now maintain a file of people 
whose checks they will cash. They usu- 


ally spend a week or two before granting | 
checking privileges. Since most passers | 


don’t linger long in one town, this elim- 
inates much of the risk. 

Sometimes though the people who 
would seem to be the best risks find it 
hardest to pass their legitimate checks. 
“I used to have a terrible time cashing 
pay checks,” a former FBI man once 
told me. “People would look at my 
Government identification and immedi- 
ately freeze. They might have been 
cashing strangers’ checks right and left 
all day, but as soon as they knew who 
I was they would strictly go by the rule 
book. If they used as much caution with 
everyone who came into their store, we 
wouldn't have a check-passing problem.” 

But despite all precautions, people still 
get stuck with bad checks. Perhaps the 
outstanding example occurred two years 
ago in North Carolina when the State 
highway patrol arrested a man for speed- 
ing. He was brought before the clerk of 
the court and fined $17.50, which he paid 
with a check. A few days later the check 
was returned from the California bank 
on which it was drawn marked “Re- 
ported forgery.” 





SIncE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member 15 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first 
time since July 1, 1960. As of October 
14, 1960, $107,253.62 had been re- 
ceived since July 1, 1960. The latest 
first-time 100 percent contributors 
(with Club membership in paren- 
theses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Surfers Paradise (34). 
ENGLAND 
Maidenhead and District (42). 
INDIA 
Jullundar (28); Amritsar (53). 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Gwelo (39). 





Hotary Foundation Builders 


day, La. (44); White Rock (Dallas), 
Tex. (19). 


200 Percenters 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. (45); Visak- 
hapatnam, India (33); Alma, Mich. 
(80); Bordentown, N. J. (47); Drum- 
moyne, Australia (39); Guanabacoa, 
Cuba (31); Watertown, Mass. (75); 
Bridgeton, N. J. (104); South Houston, 
sa (34); East Pasadena, Calif. (90); 
Australia (42); Fruitvale, 
= C., Canada (17); Washington Cross- 
ing, Pa. (42); Burton-Middlefield, 
Ohio (39); Glencoe, Ill. (38); Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya (88); Ripon, Wis. 
(51); Mount Vernon, Mo. (45); Has- 
kell, Tex. (21); Bellflower, Calif. (101). 











for YOU! 


A complete Citizens 
Band* Communications 
System by Kaar! 


Se Class D Band (27 MC). Simple 
U.S. Citizens 











Kaar TR 326 “D” PHONE. For cen- 
tral station and mobile facility. Up to 
10-mile range, gives instant, two-way 
radiophone cor ications for busi- 
ness, fun, or emergency use... any 
and every time you want it. Engi- 
neered for Kaar dependability! 








Completely portable companion to 
Phone. Ha 


the “D” ndsome, rugged, 
fuly transistorized. Up to 1 mile land 
range... even more over water. Send 
coupon “today for exciting details of 
owning a low-cost, high efficiency, 
Citizens Band communications sys- 
tem by Kaar! 





& 
ti 














cdi cilia = 300 Percenters Hl dep 
singborg (93). 
= Lebanon, Ind. (62); Perndale, Mich. 
te (77); Baton Rapids, Mich. (33); San 2947 Middlefield Road + Palo Alto, Calif. 
Oerlikon (22) Leandro, Calif. (66); Two Rivers, | | Please send me, without charge, latest interme 4 
UNITED STATES Wis. (51); Vanderbijipark, Union of | tion on Kaar two-way radiophone “itizens Band” 
Bunkie, La. (44); Gibsonville, N.C. South Africa (29); Eatontown, N. J. ] communications, ! 
(16); Barrington, Tl (29); Shen- (24); Cedar City, Utah (71); Stam- aie | 
endehowa, N. Y. (16); Jacksonville, ford, Tex. (61); Springfield, Pa. (47); 1 ae xs 
Ill. (81); Kellogg, Idaho (19); Ferri- Mount Penn, Pa. (34). | § Ghetatnen eee. J 
! 
1 City and State - | 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed os a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. 
ENGLAND 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon 
don’s most favored Hotels. Many bedrooms, with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Cluy meets every Tuesday, 12:45. 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUGENS. Huckingham Palace Ra 
Entirely modernizea, nearly ail bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 


WAIKIKI—COMSTOCK APT. HOTEL. In the Heart of Wal- 
kiki. Maid uervice, complete kitchens, shops, P.O. 315 
Royal Ave., Hawaii. 


WAIKIKI-WHITE GANDS Hotel-Apartment. All new 
Hewatian decor, Pool, lanais, kitchens. Near beach and 
shops. Donald ‘“‘Don’' Wheat, 426 Nahua, Honolulu 15 





JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE BANK WOTEL. poeewente of the 
Caribbean, pool, DE 
arcade. Rotary Club meets 12: 45 a. 





MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 
over. Traditional hospitality. 220 rooms. Totally str-cond 
Rotary headquarters. Arturo Torraliadrona, Gen. Mgr 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. Modern. 
tioned, ocean front hotel close © business, 
amusements. James Weber. GM. 


aircondi- 
shopping 


SWITZERLAND 
ST. MORITZ—KULM™ =. jigs Bu. with bath from 
86—Am. = Rotary Club meets in 
winter: Tues., 12: Ta w. Tiervitan, Mer. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAMDINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms. 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Patton, 


Moderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


Ja tH all the World 
SC there is only one 
Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful Fall and Winter vacations 
at Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm days and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). The food served 
Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


\ Located on the sun-drenched 
desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 5 to May £ 


PHOENIX..HOTEL WESTWARD HO 500 rooms #tth heth« 
air conditioned. tio pool. Resort atmerouere in mid- 
town location. Fine convention facilities. UM ri 


noor 


CALIFORNIA 

po, tig SEA.-SVENDSGAARD'S LODGE. 
Modern A . Hot Water Heat—T.v.— 

Sousmebs. Cont’l. Bkfst. Close to Shops. Spi. Wieter Rates 


P.O. Box 


CARMEL. BY-THE-SEA—WAYFARER INN. Choice rooms and 
. All conveniences, beautiful gardens, attractive reies 
Write for brochure. P.O. Box 1896. 


LA JOLLA.—THE SURFCOMBER or The SUMMER HOUSE. |» 


Jolia’s finest. **The Surfeomber"’ on ocean, or “The Summer 
House"’ with heated pool, cont"! brkfst., kitchens, res. Box 671 
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In doing 


so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


FLORIDA 


CoOL umeue HOTEL Bayfront rooms & 
2 . Air-cond Airline term 
Feenan, Mer R y Club meets Thurs 12:15 


sultes 


miami 
rest Arthur 


Ocean front—winner of 


— -_—< DELANO HOTEL 
t al Club =meets—Tuesday 


ward Rotary 


noon 


rT cavecsesss SeA (SLE APARTMENTS. 
or. beach, quiet, 
s living Des 


3003 Viramar 
homey atmos 


phere. tr te for 1 brochure on req 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 600 rooms of solid 
t downtow 4. on. A Dinkler Hotel. George 
nd Mar “erate rates. RM Mon., 12:30 


ILLINOIS 


e WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S 7 
MOTEL 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINO! 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


el 4 SI 
NTERNATIONA 


OHIO 


p> hentai 
1000 mas with televisior 
nd Jot H heit 


SHERATON-GIBSON Cincinnati's largest, 
Restaurants and 900 rooms 
Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


In the heart of down- 
maitioning 2 res- 
Mer RM Mon. 12:00. 


TOLEDO—THE COMMODORE PERRY 
tow 0 rv & air 


Sabrey 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HMOTEL 
Amer " Rest G 


The South's Finest—one of 
with beth, downtown location, 
Thomas J. McGinn, Mar 


PEABODY 


RM 2:15 


TEXAS 


DALLASMHOTEL SAKER 


Dr Ml ri < 


Preferred address in Delias 
mpletely air-cond. TV in guest 
Baker. GM 12:00. 


FORT WORTH—HOTEL TEXAS The executive eddress tn 
, ‘ rv 


nditioned hour 
RM Priday. 12:15 


lanager 





TRAVEL 


avellers, making more 
ps a year (11.7 major 
8 vacation trips an- 
hotel. motel or resort 
Where to Stay’’ sec- 
ates are nominal. For 
and specimen contract, 
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1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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Your Letters 
[Continued from page 6] 


the hang it in 


there and drool 


frame 
and then sit 


pike. I'll 
study, 


picture, 
my 
and dream 

—Martin L. RoruHensercer, Rotarian 
Clergyman 


Fleetwood, Pennyslvanta 


Front Cover ‘Fabulous’ 
The illustration on THE 
is fabulous. When 


post- 


front-cover 
RorTarian for October 
I pulled the Magazine from 
office box, all I could do was stand and 
stare at it. To coin a slang phrase, “It’s 
There is a fisherman’s dream, 


my 


a beaut.” 
to have a fish like that on a line. 
—ALFRED E. Brapvy, Rotarian 
Indusfrial-Arts Teacher 
Ranchester-Dayton, Wyoming 


Eps. Nore: We regret that we have had to 
disappoint so many readers who have asked 
for copies of the John Cheliman illustration 
We were not prepared for the avalanche of 
requests we received, We did make 500 peo- 
ple happy, though. 


NATO Article Unrealistic 

I object strongly to NATO the 
Task Ahead, by Paul-Henri Spaak, in the 
October The Secretary General of 
NATO dismissed the war 
the statement that a military 
stalemate exists 

But is a military 
tee of peace? Is it even compatible with 
Is it stable—in any of the 
have anything to 
con- 


and 


issue. 
problem of 
with airy 


stalemate a guaran- 


peace? sense 
word? Does it, in fact, 
do with the political or economic 
tests—which are going against us? 

To compound his mistake, Mr. Spaak 
has supported his picture with the hope 
Historians are 
During the 
was a tendency 
liberal di- 


° 


of “erosion of dé spotism w 
not so sure about this hope. 
last 
for 
rections. 
that, 
opposite 
Nor 
the 


two centuries there 


despotisms to “erode” in 
But thous: 
tne 


Look at 


inds of years be- 
the 


empire! 


for 
tendency was exactly 
the 


anyone really 


fore 
Roman 
does understand 
direction of social 
the last two 
as many theories as 
The 
evolution is an unfath- 
force that 


in the last tw 


why immemorial 


evolution was reversed in 


centuries; there are 
there are quack cures for cancer. 
fact is that socia 
omable favored us 


¢ 


iO! 


force—a 


unknown reasons »cen 


SESSSCSSSSSSSOSOOOOOCOCOOOOOOS 


Colorful 


Family ties at Christmas time 

Are stronger, it is true, 

And also on that special day 

They are much louder, too! 
—F. G. KERNAN 


SOS SSSSES SSCS OCOe 


THE 


ROTARIAN 
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ACT OF AUGUST 24, 
1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 


ROTARIAN, 


law enforcement is crime 
cannot be prevented from paying. 

More than anything else, pacifism is 
responsible for the terrible world we 
face today. Is it not that a 
world of compulsive pacifism must be 
un- 


impossible 


obvious 


dominated by multiplying fanatics, 
reasonable and passionate idealists who 
remind us of the more dangerous forms 
of insanity? The Maos and Castros and 
Khrushchevs call the plays for the 
world today; and they not direct 
it the less when the weapons become 
truly suicidal. Into the hands of men 
like these, piece by piece, must fal! the 
directive authority over the human race 
in our suicidal culture. Indeed, 'U give 
you long odds that our final surrender 
takes place before 1970. 

Should our philosophers con- 
structed a survival policy for the human 
race predicated on the Benevolence of 
Unfathomable Forces? Should we in the 
U. S. have gambled everything on the 
theory that “Somebody up there 
us”? We did just that. 

That's what a survival strategy based 
on “erosion” means. 
sible leaders like Spaak, God ble 
quit dismissing 
hoods with the thought, “ 


will 


have 


loves 


I wish our respon- 
s them, 
likeli 


This can’t hap- 


would horrible 
pen here!” 

Mason, M.D 
California 


ALrrep B 


Concord, 


Belaunde Said It 

Philip Wylie in hig, Why / Believe 
There Will Be No Ajl-Out War [Tue 
Rorarnian for September] has come 
nearer than most writers in describing 
the truth. 
like the plague any accurate statement 
as to what an 
volve. Mr. Wylie himself hedges when 
“Many 
could be cited to 


Newspapers seem to avoid 


“allout war” would in- 


he says, additional results of 
H-warfare that 
survival is impossible for a nation, for 


prove 


1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 


published monthly at Evanston, Illinois, 


f total amount of bonds, other securi 


ties are: None 


mortgages, or 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
{ the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant's full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in 2 capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner 


5. The average numbers of copies of cach issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: (This informa- 
tion is required by the act of June 11, 1966 to 
be included in all statements regardless of fre- 
quency of ixsue.) 379,488 

(Signed) Karl K. Krueger, 
Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me u 
of October, 1960. (Signed) | 
(My commission expires September 28, 


ist day 
Ritzenthaler 
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NOW! MORE POWER, LONGER 


with revolutionary DOUBLE PLATE 


MARATHON 


7 YEAR 
BATTERY 


Completely ends 


for the average 

car, boat and 

truck owner. One 

of America’s long 

established manu- 

facturers*® pre- 

sents a new type ary 60 superior in 
power and performance it is guaranteed 
for seven full years. The MARATHON 
BATTERY uses an entirely new and origi. 
nal principle of construction not availa 
on any other battery! 


EXCLUSIVE DOUBLE-PLATED DESIGN 


A teading automotive 
magazine says: “in all 
cases the larger the 
metal surfaces, the more 
current you et . 
That's why plate sur. 
face is such a key factor 
in battery design.” 
MARATHON BATTER- 
1ES have DOUBLE the 


Other normal number of plates, 
more plate area than other 
nationally known batteries. More plate area 
reatiy increases the MARATHON BAT- 
Fer "S power capacity over single-piate 
Seaton «+ gives it far greater recuperative 
power... enables it to deliver power long 
after other batteries fail! 
WRITTEN 7-YEAR GUARANTEE ... Your 
money refunded, if necessary to replace your 
MARATHON BATTERY, refund based on 
unexpired guaranteed service pro-rated over 
84.month (7-year) guarantee period; or your 
battery replaced or repaired free. Compare 
with any other battery guarantee! 


PROVED BY LABORATORY 
AND FIELD TEST... 


@ Tremendous recuperative power 
© Ne loss of power in artrome heat or co 


Marathon 
or up to 100% 


© Long, trouble-free life with misimem sttention. 


Available for all cars, 
trucks, tractors, 
electric cars, indus- 
trial, marine, air- 
craft and bus use. 
Get all the facts, or 
order direct using 
coupon below. We 
pay shipping costs. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR DISTRIBUTORS 
Sales territories availabie, protected in 
writing. Complete references gladly fur- 
—- through Torrance, Calif., Cham- 

Commerce. WE WELCOME IN- 
QuIniEs. 














MARATHON SALES CO 


Please ship MARATHON BATTERY 
with 7-Year Guarantee: 

6 volt auto battery (| 12 volt auto battery 
($36.95 inc. tax.) ($39.95 inc. tax.) 


0 


g 
| 


, check or money order enclosed. MARATHON 
ys “all shipping costs to your door 


NAME 


: 


70Ne__ 


! 

! 
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. awe LMee | 
Make, Model, Year of Car | 
i 

| 

“ 

red 
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Go from $7,000 to 
$10,000 a year 


in less than 18 months 


* INVEST IN * 


Launderamas 
Coin-Operated, Fully Automatic 
— LAUNDRY STORES e 


Here is the perfect ‘‘second business" 
for the average businessman. The initial 
investment is ovmeny low. The rate 
of return is exceptionally high—and be 
day your *tore opens. Hundred« 
of businessmen have invested in Laun- 
deramas in the past year and now enjoy 
substantial additions to their incomes— 
many as much as 50% 
Launderamas require no franchise fee« 
and feature extremely low operating 
eoets. Therefore, you can offer your cus 
tomers from 40% to 60% savings on 
all their laundry needs. Launderamas 
quickly win community acceptance and 
are conducive to chain operation 
ramas are inves(mentse with 
built-in security because they are “com 
petition-proof.” Their custom-designed 
equipment is able to hand'ec twice the 
amount of clothes the average commer- 
cial ——- handle and at half the 
utility and maintenance costs. And this 
nt is available at 
the Sion financing terms in the in 
dustry—10% down with the balance 
financed at 6% over three years 
Our nation-wide organization i# ready 
to offer you years of experience in thie 
success-proven field and help you de- 
velop your own coin-operated laundry 
store ness. 
For complete information and name 
of nearest distributor call or write: 


Z 3 Dept. ® 
EOLUX 


261 Madison Ave. 
CORP. 





New York 16, N.Y. 
YUkon 6-9740 











DISCOUNTS 777 As EIE Al) 
uP TO 


, FOLDING TABLE LINE 

chen commuttees, social groups, atten 

sont Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc Monroe 
al-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables 
me ercluvive mew automatic folding and 

wing 68 models a sizes 

call NEW g NEW. 1961 C. LOG F trucks, plat- 
ee een, emai Pak Our S3ed year. 


“THE MONROE CO., 17 Church St., Colfax, lows 











World's Largest —" 
in ORIENTAL RUGS 


Expert Rug 
“Repair and 
Restoration 
by skilled 

native NEW IMPORTS in Modern 
weavers and Pastels and deep rich tones. 
artisans ; - anrique Gh inese & 


FREE ESTIMATES ANOS 
. sere eee rRuGs 
Write your a 


from indi 
Include room RUGS SENT OW APPROVAL 
measurements. .« 


Rugs in Stock! 


anreuss & semi. 
ANTIQUES 


. NO OBLIGATION! 


NAHIGIAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


421 S&S. Wabash Avenue, Chicage 3, til. 
FRanklin 2-8800 
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of a 
nations caught between 


even any nsiderable minority 
nation 

combacal 

whole proposition is described ac- 

and succinctly by Dr. Victor 

then President of the 

bly of the United Nations, 

neech before Rotary’s 1960 Con- 

vention in Miami-Miami Beach. He 

moment, war is not a 

game ‘ is not a question of good 

policy. War means the 

e human race, 

tion the new world war will 


aunde, 


stated 


universal 
the occasion of an empire, as 
wr the Roman em- 
pire, but the destruction not only of the 


the Napoleon empire « 


vorid but the destruction 
(Italics mine.) 
you have the plain, blunt truth. 
Its acceptance is difficult because men’s 
minds igainst the certainty of 
such total destruction. Yet, its unquali- 
might, as Mr. Wylie 
s to concentrate on the 
things which might really matter. 
Epwarp H. Spicer, Rotarian 
Pharmaceutical-Chemicals Mfr. 
Pasadena, California 


people of the 
of life on the planet.” 


There 
revolt 


fied acceptance 


points out he p 


Atomic-War Picture Hair-Raising 

Vhy I Believe There Will 
No All-Out War, by Philip Wylie 
with 
modifications to make it more 


The article 


Rorartian for September], 


in its appeal, could with advan 
ed throughout the world. 

picture that Mr. Wylie gives is 
hair-raising, to say the least, and the 


publi 


more people who are aware of the dan- 
the better 
NETH Lewis, Rotarian 


gers of an atomic war, 
—KeE 
Hydraulic Engineer 
Paarden ERiland, Union of 
South Africa 

Bomb Casualties Can Be Cut 
While one ist generally agree with 
Philip Wylie his article Why I Be- 
lieve There Will Be No All-Out War 
{Tur Rorari for September], it seems 
that his stand 
overlooked some possibilities 


igainst Civil Defense may 


ght be kept in mind that 100 
ion people in the U.S.A. live outside 
ast damage. No one 

is a simple cheap 

people who are in 

et at the time it re- 

If the 

delivered, the close- 


weapon is 


detonation are pretty 


e 1959 Congressional 
Dealing 

and Environmental 
ear War, a 
on, even one devised 


ubcommittee Radiation 
minimal 
begins, could cut casual- 


If you are nd the immediate blast 


line of a ten-megaton bomb, you have 
approximately ten seconds in which to 
effect and take eva- 
It takes that long for such 
a yield weapon to give off 60 percent 


avoid the therma 


sive action. 


This is also the case 
Neither flash blindness 
nor retinal damage 


of its thermal load 
for retina burn 
constitutes major 
hazards during the daytime because of 
the restricted pupillary diameter which 
limits the amount of light entering the 
eye; furthermore, the blink reflex of 100 
to 150 milliseconds protects the eye from 
undue amounts of radiation, except in 
those cases where the thermal pulse is 
delivered within extremely short times 
Such would be the case for low-vyield 
weapons in the kiloton range or any 
very high altitude burst. Actually, the 
larger the weapon, within reason, the 
more time one has to turn away from 
the fireball. 

An individual can be taught not to 
look at the fireball. Naturally, 
well-supported Civil Defense 


a good, 
program 
should accept the responsibility of such 
training 

—Dick SouTHWwICK 
Music Instructor 


Shafter, California 


The Women Sensed It 
What Mr. Wylie says about all-out 
nuclear war has been sensed by the 
which is the 
about getting 
busy and building bomb shelters in the 


women for a long time, 
reason for the “apathy” 
back yard. I remember when Governor 
of New York Nelson Rockefeller was 
trying to promote that sort of busy- 
work; it seemed such a feeble effort of 
a good intellect 
I think we a 
that the thing to do is to settle 
to working strenuously on peace 
Mrs. R. J. MARTINI 

Wife of Rotarian 

Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


agree with Mr. Wylie 


down 


Invitation from Innsbruck 

From time to time we read in Tue Ro- 
TARIAN of young people, many of them 
daughters of Rotarians, who 
Often 
we in Innsbruck do not hear of them 


sons and 
come to study or visit in Europe 


until they have returned home. Hence 
we would like to be notified of the ad- 
dresses of sons and daughters of Ro 
tarians in other countries who plan to 
spend a period of time in Innsbruck 
totary Club to 


This will help our loca 


introduce the young people to Rotarian 
life, especially in Rotary youth meet 
ings 

All that is necessary is to send a card 
or letter to the Rotary Club of Inns 


Postbox 196, Innsbruck, Austria 


bruck 
—HERMANN ROSSMANN 
Cellulose-Board Mfr. 
tary, Rotary Club 


uck, Austria 
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it’s Time to Fight 
the Cold War 


[Continue d from page 


40) 


veriod of transition to a considerably 
' with a much more 
advanced value s We'll move to 
ward simplicity in living, although per- 


ex- 


more mature 


yvstem 


consumer-goods 
high, 


income 
should continue 
tion should increase, 


sonal 
penditures and 
the rate of 
n emphasis. 


work in 


though diffe 
Making democracy 
and pressing popu- 


an age 
of jets. automation 
ation is going to be a truly tremendous 
hether this new democ- 
well depend on our 
socially responsible 


to date of 


making 
we thar modern 
ommunicé 


Per! 


mocraci¢ 


rreatest task for all de- 
for the 
intentioned countries 
of Africa, for the changing 
of South America, and for the 
nake certain that the 
velfare needs is never 


1960s, new 
emerging 
countries 
United 
States, too, is to 
handling 


conflict 


f pubd ‘ 
with the maintenance of indi- 
vidual freedom 


We simply will not and cannot suc- 
rreatly 
make better Rotarians 


the Ro- 


ceed unless we improve our 


ethics. We 


of Rotarians, and we 


must 
must sel! 
citizens 

to kill and mutilate 
dren—if we don't 
r have our wives and 
fight 


we dont 
men, women dad chi 
want to be } 
children destro then let us 
Let 
economic and propaganda warfare 
The cha 


disarmament, to a 


this cold war us actively engage in 


our- 


selves enge to all who favor 


who favor the con- 


cept of coexistence, the challenge to 


those who really want peace, the chal- 


who believe in ethics, who 


lenge to those 
indeed believe in God, is to do something 


specifica vigoro isly, continuously, 


and knowingly n to combat the Com- 


munist cold-war successes that will, un- 
ly make the whole 


of Rotary, 


ess stoppe d. ine 


for eing the 


reason whole 
utter 
Perhap 


task that Rota 


this day and for this 
been nurtured. 


iro SOD 

JA), N 
Sir" | oo ett 
“ b———"7 


“Big war on! I'm gonna surprise the 
from the upstairs windows!” 


ann 


enemy 


DecemMBer. 1960 


| 








A FAIRY WAND 
TOUCHED HEARTHA 


of Columbo, Ceylon, who 
now is a happy and healthy lit- 
tle girl of eleven. But she could 
not walk until she was seven 
due to malnutrition. She was a 
deserted child left like an ani- 
mal to forage for herself. 
When admitted to a CCF affil- 
iated Ceylon Home, she could 
hardly sit up and could only 
slowly, by holding on to some- 
thing, struggle up on her feet 
and stand on legs that trembled 
under her pitifully thin body. 
She has a bright, alert mind, a 
winsome personality and her 
little heart is as warm and kind 
as an angel's. 

There are lots of Hearthas 
in Ceylon and in India, just 
across a few miles of sea—de- 
serted and orphaned children— 
hungry, neglected and home- 
less. Unless you could see how 
they look and exist, you would 
not believe life could be so cruel 
to a human being, much less to 
a child. But your hand can hold 
a fairy wand and touch and 
bless such a child, transform- 
ing some half starved boy or 


girl as Heartha’s whole life has 
been changed. You can “adopt” 
a Heartha and receive the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and story and then correspond 
with your child. The cost is 
the same in all the countries 
listed below, $10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 385 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 41 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 34000 
thildren. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government, It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Is- 
racl, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Ko- 
rea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, 
Turkey, United States, Vietnam (Indo- 
china), Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [1 girl 1 for 
one year in 


(Name Country) — 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
(0 first month (). Please send me the 
chiid’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $F 
(0 Please send me further information 
NAME =_ 
ADDRESS atten 
CITY 
STATE die 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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Shoppers’ 





DELICIOUS 


CORNED HAM 


Each ham boned and rolled... average 12-14 It 
Easily baked or boiled to mouth watering tenderness 
Cooking instructions with each order 
Government inspected and the quolity 
of each order is guaranteed 
79c Ib. All orders C. O. D. 
lolus small postage charge) 


HOPPE'S MEAT CURING 


foute 1 Roswell, Ga. 
Phone 993 - 6544 


TREE 


CITRUS 
the IDEAL gi 


“Direct from Grower to Consumer” 
From Catarina, Texas . . . heart of the winter 
garden district . . . Easy to Order . . 
Please, . . Write foz colorful brochure. 








. Sure to 








Route 2, Box 107A 
New! “Picture Window” Golf Umbrella 


Rockdale, Texos 





Our magnificent new Golf SEE-BRELLA is a 
giant “picture window" you look through, not 
under; helps you follow the ball clearly on 
rainy fairways (or in the rough). Made entirely 
of crystal-clear, heavy-gauge viny!, 52 inches 
wide! Can't get soggy or heavy; rain rolls off! 
Has rugged 16-rib aluminum windproof frame 
with easy-grip wood-bal! handle, and protec- 
tive vinyl sheath case. Closes to 35” length, 
stows neatly in golf bag or in your car. ideal 
also for rainy football games, fishing, boating. 
Order several for gifts, for yourself. Sorry, no 
C.0.D.s. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

(Add 50c each 


Exclusively — $10.95 for shipping) 
BRADFORD'S, INC. 
535-P9 


BOX ENGLEWOOD, N. J. | 
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ADDING 


MACHINE 


2 for 


$498 
ea 
+ ~ x 
Add Subt. Mult. 


Do all 4 operations. 
use, 100 accurate. 


M 
RB e of tations 
back guarantee. Ser 
‘ M.O pay 
TOM THUMB 
Dept. 0-90 


$369 


Div. 

Easy to 

weath Add 

4% Tax 

use. in Pa. 

America. 

Money- Agents 

id check Wanted 

postage 


©. Box 5066 


| “TRAVEL KITTY” 





Philadelphia 11, Pa. 





SAVE UP 


TO $100! 


ENJOY NORMAL HEARING! 


This 4 


- Transistor Toshiba 


Hearing Aid offers per- 
formance of others selling 
up to $129.95. Uses Penlite 
battery. No clinical atten- 
tion required. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
Complete with Earphone, 
batteries, Vinyl! case 


on C.0.D. Postpaid 


if paid in full 


UNIVERSAL 


Box 1616 





‘29" 


GIFTS, INC. 


Ogden, Utah 
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You'll never know 
real Casual 
Comfort 

until you've 


worn 


f 
BILL PARRY’S Hs 
one-piece | // |. 
LOUNGER 


Perfect for beoch 
pool-side, booting 
tennis, golfing 

or ony cosvol 
off-duty activity 
No shirt to slip up, 
no ‘bunching 
Hondsomely 
Tailored in 


Fine Combed Cotton 


POPLIN ..14.95 
Fine Wale 
21.95 


corpuROY 
Pure Row 

SILK 27.50 
COLORS: — Olive 
Black, Gold, Send 
MEN’S SIZES 
Smoil, Med 
WOMEN’S SIZES 
8, 10, 12, 14, 16 


Lerge, Xlerge 


When ordering specify 
fabric, size, color 
Add 4% sales tax in Calif 
Chorge Diner's Club or 

Carte Blanche Acct 

Send Account No & Signoture. 


Send orders to 


JOEL McKAY 


‘e 





Dep?. R-13 Toft Bidg. Suite 219 
1680 N. Vine, Hollywood 28, Colif. 


| GIANT 6-FT. HOLIDAY 


| wit 


the ideal onswer 
arf rf oroomir 
perfec oli f 


everly designed 


anyone to 
1y time, quickly, and 
! clear slots com 
tooth brush 
Less 
postpaid from Club Supplies, Inc 


184 W. Washington Blvd, Chicag 


individu plastic 


poctly hold razor and blades 


and paste, shaving cream plus comb 


thea wi 


GOT “COOKOUTITIS"? 


ve f : VA xt 


CANDLE 


e 


weatherproof and 
x wind. Ar 
addition for 


¥ gorden 


EL CAPITAN ASSORTMENT 


type reusable 


Swedish 


stemmed glasses 


an assortment of 
woftering 
we Pee - ; ~latec 
sur 4 mportec porcelain piares 


which may be used as coasters or ashtrays 


A colorful gift box completes this attractive 


ond inexpensive gift postpaid, under 


$4 from Al Miller's Gifts, P.O. Box 4582, 


| Atlanta 2, Georgia 
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Shoppers’ 


‘|BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


GOT A FLAT? 


nt. The unit 


priced uncer 2 


runo, 201 Norfeld 





1 Corot Brilliant 
White Diamond 
Lady's or Man's 
Solitaire Ring 





AAO) i Ke | 


SAVE % TO %! 


Well Known Diamond Cutters. Any rin hy 
The talk of the Country—-You can now dia- 
mond jewelry by mail direct from one of gmarien’s 
direct for 10 DAYS inspection without any 
payment, if references given. Even appraise it at 
our risk. 

Over 5000 styles $50. to ag me 


EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION | 
Empire State Building. York 








Bod Weather . . . Lost Camera . . . No Film??? 
No matter what your reason for missing those 
precious shots on your last wonderful trip 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged 
descriptive catalog of the wonder spots around 
the world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for cata- 
log and free sample slide. 


[auro @NAPPER”® 
, Height ad- 

justable head, 

neck and 

backrest. 

Ideal X’mas 

gift! Provides 


support for 
head, neck 
and smali of 
back, com- 
oe for 
ow cut seat 
backs. Poly- 
foam head. 
rest has 10 inches up or down ad- 
justment; felt pad rolls to fit small 
of back. Makes it possible to nap 
and relax. Attractive materials, 
red, beige, yn m9 reen, grey, black, 
with clear tic protective cap. 
$14.98 ppd. ( Calif add sales tax.) 


EICHORST’S 
8119 Long Beach Bivd., South Gate, Calif. 


~||TRAVEL SLIDES »:« 


7 2045 Baibos St, San Francisco 21, Calif. 


ONE GIFT th 


IF CARVING ISN'T YOUR FORTE 














teel blade makes 








7 minute 





any 
simple and easy 








sly appointed set 


THE 
ROTARY 
TIE 


A handsome tie of pure 
dye Charver silk, with small 
Rotary emblems jacquard- 
woven throughout the fab- 
ric. Truly a distinctive 


$20, are a carving 
wer 
ng) 


ive booklets. From 


TR, Groys- 


eosy-grip p 
ng and slic 


Dept. 





Available in blue and red— 


please specify your choice. 
Four-in-hands $350 each. 
Bows $2.50 each. 


G. 8. HARVALE & CO. 
100 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 11 


A NEW IDEA IN KNIFE SHARPENING oe 
3 the original 


nf Aveo MOPPER’ 
; “one-size-fits-all” 


TERRY AFTER-BATH ROBE 


—— the eat big, rary iactantiy, C bear” A of 
is you dry ins ly, corily after 
fs Mopper! 


, thirsty, snow-white Cannon 
terry, with yards of comfortable fuliness, ragian 
sleeves, draft-screen collar, tassel tie, wrap- 
around belt, two big “‘carry- ail” nie Person- 
alized with press-on monogram. $s men, women 
perfectly. For 6-footers, order ‘blee. site, only 
$1.00 more. Order several: ~ gifts, for guests, 
for family! Sorry, no C.0. 


Gift-r Clear plastic bag. 
Free yp pttnn i a ( “e $7. 95. 


Add 35¢ pstge. each (Save! 2 for $15) 
Gift catalog free, on request 


WOODMERE MILLS, 
DEPT. C36 





making a product. . . 

selling a service? 

use the advertising poges of “Shoppers’ 
World”. You'll find they produce ovt- 
standing soles results . at a minimum of 
advertising expense. Interested? Write . 


AAwadtiek fe 








THE ROTARIAN 
INC. Avene fvansten illinois 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
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LOW HANDICAP GOLFERS . 

duffers alike are talking pyyems 

about a new adjustable 

golf hat that will fit any 

head size plus three match- 

ing miniature caps for 

woods. Can't guarantee a lower score bu t 








THIS GIFT aivING IDEA 
IS SO SIMPLE 


it's a wonder someone didn't think of it before. . 


—— if YOU have the problem of 
ing at least 20 gifts that must please 
everyone. Our Gift Bookard lets your 
recipients PICK THEIR OWN GIFTS. 


The Gift Bookard is a combination of per- 
sonalized Greeting Card, a registereci Gift 
Certificate and a colorful booklet offering 
recipients a choice of 24 impressive gifts. 


Each gift is valued up to $10. retail .. . 
what's more, you have tastefully exposed 
our name twice---once with the Gift 
ookard, then with the gift, ail for only 
$6.50 including card, envelope, gift choice, 
wrapping and shipping charges. 


For sample, write . 


GALLERY OF GIFTS, INC., Dept.r 
80 Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Luscious Tree-Ripened Florida 
Oranges and Grapefruit 


World 


y draw comments from inter- 





ind admirers. Available in 


1ck/ white, gold/black, natu- 





$10 plus postage frém 
Lid., 480 Park Ave., New Direct from our 
groves to your door 
in its natural color 


and beauty attrac- 














Po, 
1D4 ES 
fire: { isl tively decorated with 
Kumquats. 
Packages of one variety or assorted as you 
specify. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED ON REFUND BASIS. 


SOFTSOLE BOOTS 


For that special lady 

in your life, the Mocca- 
sin Shop in famous Sun 
Valley, presents the 
SOFTSOLE LACE 
BOOT .. . available in 
Turquoise, Beige or 
Black/gray with 

suede tops and 

leather 

soles 


Full bushel (55 lbs.) $8.95 Full Box 
(90 lbs.) $12.75 Half Bushel (30 lbs.) 
$5.95 Half Box (45 lbs.) $7.7 

All prices included shipping by Railway Ex- 
Add 10% for shipments West of the 
ORDER WITH CONFI. 


press 
Mississippi River. 
DENCE, 

Send check or money order lo? 





ll be shipped to those on your 
gift wrapped, prepaid and 
card. Ladies’ sizes 4-9, Please 
ference and sizes. No COD’s. 
strating other gifts, will be 
est at no charge. 


MOCCASIN SHOP 


KETCHUM, IDAHO 


Braun Fruit Packers, Inc. 
Dept. R Deland, Florida 


THE. 


BOX 801 




















Exclusive at Warren's 


WATCH RACK 


In the color of natural gold. A novel 
and practical gift ... also ideal for that 
sentimental watch of yours. Beautifully 
boxed. $15 


Federal tax included 


CHartes Ww. WARREN & COMPANY 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


1520 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
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The Halvorfold 


Loose-leaf Pass Case, Billfold, 
Card Case. Note exclusive 
features. Read Special 
Offer below 

Pnal dren, 
ola ier i Py 


a 
@r 
Y Po, hee 


wy 


ROBERT DUANE 
T ROSE Lams 


iw YORK, & y, 


tn Exclu 
A Loose- leat | Device 
8 | ae or $9: .00 Smeoeth biack or 


brown Morecce —“™ brown Calfskin 
on with or without. ROTARY emblem outside front 


“Made. to ea for ROTARIANS: 


Free Examination! 
SEND NO MONEY—PAY NO C.0O.D. 
Means exactly what it says. No strings. Mail coupon 
Halvorfold comes by return mail. Examine it carefully 
Slip in passes and cards. See bow handy it is. Show it 
to your friends and note their admiration. Compare it 
with other cases at more money. I trust Rotarians and 
all the Mrs. Rotarians, who buy annually, as square- 
shooters. And I am so sure the Haivorfold is just what 
you need that I am making you the fairest offer I know 
how. Send coupon NOW. Avoid lest minute rush! 


He = so bog 
FREE | "7 would ordiaasity cost $ 


Ideal Gift wi ion fr ene" * name and any fraternal emblem 





capacity 
replaceable 


Fiuleé 
Snap ond 
ornere 
$1.50 extre 


rd year—The HALVORFOLD bill-fold, 
srd-case. Just what every Hotarian needs. No 
r passes. Unsnap Halvorfold, and each 
separate, transparent face, protected 
ear. Ingenious loose-leaf device shows §. 
bership ecards, photos, ete. Also has three 
and extra size bill compartment at back 
¢ Finest, Genuine Leathers (see shove) spe- 
for Halvorfeld. Tough, durable and has that 
exture that shows real quality. All nylon 
eavy. Just the right size for hip pocket 
e-leaf device prevents breaking down 

ar out the leather bedy of Halvorfold. 








= 
y HALVORSEN, P.C. M00 E. Union Street 
Jacksonville, Floride—Dept. 4 


is ni t 9 below. If I de ~~ ~ A “ keep 
T w check one not, i return me jise be 
. ¥ r 12 


Please check squares at right.) 


© Stack Calfekin $9.00 2 Brown Calf. $9.00 
O Stack Soreces $7.00 -—) Brown Mor. $7 
filled 2 Sorne wers Si a extra 
en pe 50c, etc ph nna Embion. Outiae 
23% Gold 
inside Embiem 


Seo of to save bookkeepina “i you preter to send cash with order 
Offer good for U. S. and possessions only. 


i; 
i. 
' 
1° 
\a 


_f 

? 

Money base W not satisfied. : 
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Rotary Geography Quiz 


Twenty questions designed to add 


How is 


ography”? You s 


wledge of “Rotary- 
What's that?” It is 
simply schoolbo« ography combined 
facts and fig 


these 


with a variety of Rotary 


ures. Test yourself on it with 
questions. You 
page 69 

l. The first Rotary 


Continental Europe was in: 
Paris, 


Club organized in 


France 
Madrid, Spair 
jerlin. Germanv 
2. The 

there are 
RQ 108 


number of countries in which 


Rotary Clubs is: 
119. 129 
3. Paul P. Harris. the Founder of Rotary, 
was born in Wisconsin, but raised in: 
Chicago, Ullinois 
Edinburgh, Scot 
Wallingford 
t. The first Rotary 
Orient is to be held in 1961 i 
New Delhi, India 
Tokyo, Japan 
Manila, Philippines 
5. The city 
tion of Rotarians in the world—it has 2,303 


Convention in the 


with the largest concentra- 


is: 
New York, New York 
England 


Los Angeles, Ca 


London 
fornia. 
6. Hew many countries are the 15 men 
on the Board of Rotary International from? 

15 12 s 5 

In 1948, Rotary held its first Conven- 

tion in the Southern Hemisphere in which 
of these cities? 

Sydney, Australia 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Santiago, Cl 

8. In 1928, Rotarian James W. Davidson. 
of Calgary, Alberta, Canada, introduced the 
Roiary idea to countries in which of these 
areas? 

Continent: 

The Orient 

Islands of the ¢ 

9. In 
Clubs are you likely to hear Urdu spoken? 

Diakarta, Indones 


jombay, India 


Hean. 


which of the following Rotary 


Jesseltor Nort Borneo. 

10. Which of the following Rotary coun 
tries is often referred to as the “long, bright 
land”? 


Finland 


DeceEMBER. 1960 


find the answers on 


to your Rotary information. 


Northern Ireland. 

New Zealand. 

11. On the island of Taiwan, the bastion 
of Free China, are 12 Rotary Clubs. This 
island is also called: 

The Pear! of the East. 

Mindanao, 

Formosa. 

12. Since 1947, Rotary Foundation Fel- 
lowships have been awarded to young men 
and women in how many tahids? 

33. 49. 67. 84. 

13. ln February, 1961, one of the follow- 
ing Rotary Clubs will be first outside the 
U.S.A. to reach its 50th anniversary. Which 
one? 

London, England. 

Glasgow, Scotland. 

Dublin, Ireland. 

14. The Rotary Club located farthest 
below sea level (670 feet below) is in: 

Tiberias, Israel. 

Emmelord, The Netherlands. 

E! Centro, California. 

15. The country with the lowest ratio of 
square miles to each Rotary Club (it has 
six square miles for one Club) is 

San Marino. 

Liechtenstein. 

Macao. 

16. The first two Rotary Clubs to hold 
an intercity meeting were: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota. 

San Francisco and Oakland, California. 

Chicago and West Chicago, I!linois. 

17. Only one of the following towns has 
a Rotary Club, though each has a name 
with Rotary connotations. Which is the 
Rotary community ? 

Friendship, New York. 

Goodwill, West Virginia. 

Welcome, North Carolina. 

18. From one of these countries have 
come four Presidents of Rotary Interna- 
tional. Which is the country’? 

Canada. Mexico. England. 

19. One of the following Rotary coun- 
tries has the highest population density in 
the world. Which one? 

Japan. Luxemburg. Monaco. 

20. In 1938, Rotarians helped to settle a 
boundary dispute between what two coun- 
tries? 

Austria and Italy. 

United States and Mexico. 

Bolivia and Paraguay. 





© SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


OFFICE VALET 


Provide check- 

room efficiency 

End locker room 

evils—fit in any- 

where. Accom- 

modate 8 (or 6) 

persons per run- 

ning foot—coats, 

hats, umbrellas, overshoes 

Lifetime welded stee! construc- 

tion. Modern baked enamel 

finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 
PHecker® VALET RACKS ® 

Commercial industrial ‘Statonaty and portable 

and nstitutenal wardrobe equip Wardrobe and | ocher Racks 

‘men and complete Checkrupms for the office and the home 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. Ri 8) and Madison 8) Elharst, 18 


§ Fit so many 
places so 
well... 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort 
Chairs that Fold are ideal 
for use in offices, clubs, 
churches, hotels, sc 
institutions or anywhere 
that comfortable, durable 
chairs are needed. Twenty- 
+ one models. Write today 
for illustrated portfolio 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Woll Street « Fort Wayne, Ind. 


End Wraps 
Problem 





Don't vacation just once a year! Go once a week 
or month. Your Airstream i« always ready to roll 
and #0 easy to tow that you can be off for the 
week end in minutes. Airstream ix the worlds 


lightest and finest 
time guarantee 
Contact: Ed Sidel 


Capital City Trailer Sales 


Travel Trailer, carrying a life 
y us sizes and equipment 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


A SEMI-RETIRED printer, Will 
H. Barnes, Rotarian of Evanstor 
nois, has gained fame in the mus 
world as an authority on pipe 
He's an expert at building them 
playing them, and he's the only 
listed in Who’s Who in America as @ 
“organ architect.” This is his story. 


ord 


On A Summer evening, through th: 
open windows of a large and comfort 
able home in Evanston, Illinois, co 
the strains of a great pipe organ. Insid¢ 
at a large console, filling the night wit 
majestic music, may be found Willian 
H. Barnes, master of the mightiest mu 
cal instrument of them all. 
touch, darting over four 
boards and their associated 
and pistons, with feet rapidiy treadi 
the radiating wooden pedal keys, bring 
forth the clear-throated strains of cla 
net and French horn, the tinkling of 
chimes, the blast of trumpets, and 
thunder of notes that liter: 
shake the timbers of the building 
Pipes are all around—ranked clust 
of little, high-pitched pipes in the c 


manua Ke 


stop ke 


bass 


Rotarian William Barnes, organ architect, inspects som 
the organ in his home. Most are housed in theo chan 


6S 


His talentec the 


room, trumpet pipes 


the entrance stairs. 


all, the kind 


and his 


unds of 
he listener 
sical force, sweep 
through two huge 
For down below, fed 
the 


musical machine 


system, is 


lower 

huge 
ooden and metal pipes 
pe grouped in curving 
et and oboe and violin 
awaiting electro-pneu- 
the “conductor” above 
e giant 32-foot bass pipes, 

themselves, that set the 
china cabinet to rattling. 
the console, an Evanston 
room 


the 


his living 


for 


rned 
box one of 


the Chicago area 
ind installed large- 


from 


bled 

ng parts many 
uments—is equally in 
soul of a 


of a diapason or a 


Bach fugue 


a youth, a newspaper! 


of the hundreds of pipes of 
ers beneath the living room. 


ngly noted “tha haries Barnes’ 
tructed and in- 
the 
It is 
some peo- 


ear-oid son hz yn 
ed a 


ng room of ~ rT v's 


church-s pipe organ in 
home. 
contro 


rising how 


have over hildren 
over this 
that his 
help and 
ear task 
icker” or 
at age 17 
st of his 
After his 
from 
studied 
Wallace 


Dickinson, he 


with gree 


iuation 


rence 
busines 
did 


printing 

avocation not 
continued ; i reguiar church 
lemand for recitals 
the 


pipe organ 


tand wa 
yed and prowled through 
works of ) tiess 
new unt became an expert 
functioning. Three years attei 
to Edith McMillan Robin 
before obtaining a doctor of 

he became the author of 
imerican Organ, the 


of its kind, 


edition. (The last 


f ni y a 
0 emporary 


t popular book now in its 


nth edition in- 
account of a 1955 European 
nspect the famous old 


ind Denmark, 


es an 


* he made to 


ince publication, the 
omprehensive yume has brought him 
for advi 
thro 


impartia 


and 
Acting 
consu the 
il design of organ it 
become established 


tect’”’—the only one 


appeals hurche 


ignou country 


colleges 


as an ltant in pul 


chase and gener: 
tallations, he has 
“organ arcl 
ted in Who's Who in 
His function as 
organ-purchasing 
suggests the amount that 


( pe rhaps 10 percent of 


as an 
America. 
is to advise the 


sucl 
nembers of an com 
nittee. He 
hould be spent 
the cost of the bul 


organ 


ding), then submits 
ayout to various 
manufacturers, submit bids. When 
he even the 
struction of the building so that prope 
space for the organ is provided. He 
makes sure that the church isn’t padded 
acoustical ma- 


a proposed 
whi 
col 


ossible, advises on 


sound-absorbing 
that blots up the richness of the 
music. He the finishing 
phase of the installation and is usua 

on hand to perform a brilliant recita 
en the organ is dedicated. Over the 


with 
terla 


supervises 


> has acted as an organ architect 
300 including 


more than instances 


installation of new organs and the 
ing 


a decades-old organ 


the 


equally of old 


important emode 
Sometimes 


refurbished 


organs 


can be and redesigned for 


one-third the cost of a new 
that would better 


instrumen 


sound no 
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pines interests inecluds ovies comics, 
books, stamps), 71-73 Real St., Cagayan de 
Ora, Philippines 
Ma. Cristina Yang (18-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes pen pal outside Philip- 
pines: enjoys stamps, stickers, pencils, wal- 
ets, souvenirs), P. O. Box 65. Dumaguete, 
Philippines 
Jim Wilson (14-year-old son of Roterian— 
desires pen pal from Western Europe, U.S.A., 
South America, Canada, Australia, Pacific 
islands; interested in chess. sports, riflery, 
writing short stories, stamps, chemistry, sct- 
ence, camping), Oxford, Nebr., U.S.A 
Shirley Brasell (19-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like girl pen pals aged 19- 
20 in U.S.A., Canada, British Isles; interests 
include fashions, dressmaking, films, travel), 
17 Andrew St., Timaru, New Zealand 
Carol Dilworth (daughter of Roterian— 
wants pen pals aged 13-17; interested in 
stamps, lenitting, reading, sports), 114 Strath 
Ave., Toronto 18, Ont., Canada 
Carolina B. Alzate (13-year-old daughter 
of Kotarian—interested in music, piano, 
singeng, dancing, movies), 27 Santiago St., 
Bangued, Philippines 
Sylvia Sie (14-year-old daughter of Rotar- 
ian—witll exchange souvenirs and postcards; 
enjoys swimming, tennis, must movies), 
Djl. Sumbing 37, Malang, Indonesia 
Rosalie Tangson (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian Barnes at the console of the organ in his Rotarian—would like to correspond with 


home. He is a gifted organist as well as a builder. teen-agers espe cially in Europe and South | tlie 
America; interests include collecting station- 
ery, records, classical music), Vigan, Philip- 
sane t emou pines Three-W: Celendar 
tions in famot Yong In Lee (14-year-old son of Rotarian— il 
» to California, an wishes pen pal in Europe, Africa, India, Is- 
’ ; , , Meeting Day Reminder © Handsome 
rael, Japan; likes coins, stamps, first-day S 


"hic Aiar 
Chicago, Ind 1a covers, postcards), 139 Hu arm Dong, Seoul Membership Plaque © Useful Colendor 


and Minne nd several college One Korea 
Margaret Lukeman (16-year-old daughter REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
test reat pipe organ do- of Rotarian—would like pen pal aged 16-18 bossed bronzoid back. Size 8” x 12". Back- 
Pit f Rotaria woul Pp pa 1 ad fini j : i c 
Higl outside New Zealand), 30 Somerville St. row nee in wood grain wa nut m- 
ig lem enameied in official colors. “MEETS 








Township 


Dunedin, New Zealand 
. : . ° ‘ TODAY” printed in heavy red type on every 
nes For he “ Sugako Kudo (15-year-old daughter of Ro- | 
having given seven tartan ee n mee in U.S.A — - Eng- Cab meer Coy Cucagrew Me yeor. 
5 . anda; ntereatet im stamps, view cards, Trec- ' COMPLETE 
hes and schoo n ords, sports, fashion designing), 490 Kunl- CALENDAR 
tomi, Okayama City, Okayama-ken, Japan | Sing $2 
me Jennifer Stedman (9-year-old daughter of peseses 2 
2 
2 


naging for man Rotartan—would like pen pals aged 9 in 

U.S.A., India, Japan, South America; enjoys | Lots over 50, each 

printing compan music, skating, stamps, postcards), 38 Ches- | 

nile Rotarian ter St., Levin, New Zealand | Add #c postage for single calendar 

owner, Notariat Mascine Grover (1f-year-old daughter of (Postage added on quantity orders) 
in a host of civic Rotarian—would like English-speaking pen | Refill pads available each year 


: friends in Malaya, Switzerland, India, Amer- 
entures But |! ica; likes sports, photography, stamp and Available for Deo. 1 Delivery 


postcard collecting, dancing, popular music), 
101 Flinders Tce., Port Augusta, 8. A., Aus- 
ie mighty voice tralia 
have the -powe1 Julie Williams (12-year-old daughter of RUSSELL-HAMPTON co. 
: Rotarian——interests include sports, camping, 303 W. Monroe $t., Dept. R, Chicege 4, fil. 
rt, to whisper and swimming, stamps), 40 Ashton Rd., Attle- 
ity boro, Mass., U.S.A 

ind exalt. Louise Cutter (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interests are sewing, postcard col- 
lecting, piano, cello, tennis, dancing, camp- 
ing, travel), 20 Sears Rd., Weston 93, Mass., 
US.A Ps 

What's Your Hobby? Shelley Newport (16-year-old daughter of vesvenpenas 
+ in Rotarian—wants pen pal in England, Ire- Write for Free Catalog A 7! 
: land, Scotland, U.S.A.; interested in art, pop- For Medals and Trophies 

you would li ° ular music, swimming, tennis), 40 Harold ask for Catalog 8 71 


M just wie sour re - P P : | 
St arre tta, N.S.W., Australia INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet 
you Gre @ Hot R pec 5 (18-year old | { Rotar LV Co, ine., 
; ° aja - #) son oO ' - 
lid—he will gladly 50 %22n¢ St., Mew York 11,6. ¥. WA 42923 


tan—interests are art, literature, music, 
novies). 163, Northvelist, Madurai, India —————_——_ —— 
that you be p Linda Rupp (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
’ ledae corre tarian—enjoys maps, sewing, painting), 307 
fler your rn State St., Emmetsburg, Iowa, U.S.A 
j Mary Ann Rupp (/1-yeer-old daughter of 
Stamps: P) kk r Gupta (16-yea Rotarian—wants pen pat in England; likes 
! eos Ry cts stamps), 84 painting, sewing, drawing), 307 State St. 
periment G D pore Comit.. Bil Emmetsburg, lowa, U.S.A 
Ind Janice Sue Richardson (15-year-old daugh- 
Stamps; Delis; Embroidery: Mrs. M ter of Rotarian—wants pen pals aged 14-16 Da s $ 
Ns of an—collects s in France; likes sports, rock ’n’ roll records - only 


n stamps for tu and singers, collecting salt and pepper shak- 
collects dolls d is ers), 137 Marywood Rd., High Point, N. C., 
o State Bank of U.S.A OWARD TOURS 


‘ H t —Tne Hossyuorse Groom 
First-Day Covers e Ho Lee Roundtrip jet trevel and ali first class 

Rot y covers and deluxe services ashore ~— very best 

hotels, all meals, sightseeing, tips, etc., 

plus extensive parties, entertainment, 

Answers to Quiz on Page 67 own Ay Ry - hetonen J.B. 
(1) Madrid, Spain (2) 119 (3) Howard who visits the Orient as many 

} rhe: 1 Bay (4) Tokyo, as three times per year. 

Japan (5) Los Angeles, Culifornia 

(6) 8. (7) Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. (8) FREE TOUR AVAILABLE 

une Cnont (9) Bombay, India. (10) for Rotarian leaders forming lo- 

New Zealand. (11) Formosa. (12) | { 

67. (13) Dublin, ireland. (14) Ti Got Grenps a 39 or more Geapte 

berias, Israel. (15) Macao. (16) San 

Francisco and Qakland, California Apply 

(17) Friendship, New York (18) 

Canada, (19) Tenase. (20) Bolivia HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 


and Paraguay. 578 Grand Ave. * Oakland 10, Calif. 
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My Favorite Story 


During an ora] examination of an ob 
viously nervous girl graduate student 
fer an advanced degree, a_ professor 
asked her to explain the “peck order” 
behavior pattern of chickens. She ex- 
plained correctly how a flock soon organ 
izes into a peck-order system in which 
the top fow] can peck all the rest wit! 
out any daring to peck back and eac! 
one below the top can peck all ranking 
below but not above, down to the un 
fortunate fowl at the bottom of th: 
order, which can be pecked by ali tiie 
rest but dare not peck any in self-ce 
fense. Then the professor asked, “Is 

re any disadvantage in such a sys 
tem?” The student seemed not to unde: 
stand the question, so the professor, to 
clarify it, asked, “Have you ever been 
at the bottom of such an order?” The 
face of the student brightened as she 
replied promptly, “Oh, yes, indeed! I’m 
there right now.” 
—Rocer C. Smitu, Rotarian 
Manhattan, Kansas 


THe Rorartan will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 
to Stripped Gears, Tue Roranian Magazine 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Second Sight 
Breathes there a man who does not feel 
His stalwart strength abating 
When through the swirling flakes of snow 
He sees the shovel waiting. 
—Lovis Day 


Remove an ‘T 


Remove the letter “i” from the word 
first defined to find the word defined 
after the three dots: 

1. Crippling disease .. . 
on horseback. 

2. Uttered . . . sorrowful. 


re 


game played 


“Glad to meet you, young man! You. 
look like the adventurous type who 
prefers to elope—not go through the 
formality of an expensive wedding.” 


70 


tic servant... angry. 

part of face. 
scheme or project. 

nervous system... 


iproar .. 

Unadorned 

6. Center of 
hus of grain 
Destruction, downfall ... to move 


t 


turault . to decay. 


.. greatest in num- 


proat 
Slightly damp 


brand of car... male 
. Shellfish. 
cooking 


as a 


right 
suffering 
submitted by Isabel Wil- 
iir Shores, Michigan 

to this quiz will be found 


Burst of Eloquence 
veech in the usual way, 
ng what he’s going to say; 
relief and dread, 
ng what it was he said. 
—STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


nmen were sitting on a 
the South Seas dangling their 
the water when a couple of 
ent ? 
said, “I say, old boy, a 
hark’s just bitten off my leg!” 

Which one?” his friend asked. 

How should I know? When you've 
shark, you’ve seen them all.”— 
Rotary Rotations, ReGina, SASKATCHE 


Suddenly one 


seen one 


earnestly studied the ques- 
his examination paper: “State 
of tons of coal shipped out of 
given year.” 
answer, and 
Rotary 


States in a 

ought of an 
“In 1492—none.”"—The 
BrookLyn, New YoOrK. 


wo youngsters were standing on the 
er waiting for the lights to change. 
driving through lights and 
igns, double parking, and weaving 
of traffic lanes. Said one 
other with a sigh, “What 
int to be if you grow up?”— 
y Table, MipLAND, TEXAS. 


were 


and out 


to the 


t had finished his physical 
, questioned by a sergeant, 
Did you go to grammar 


high 
col- 


went through 
iated cum laude from 
d three years of graduate 
then received two years at 





Answer to Quiz 


ued ‘ued “ZI “ule “ulTel) 
ad ‘OL “sou “SION ‘6 
uny ‘L “Ueiq “Uleig ‘9 

SION “f pew “prep ‘£ 

10d l JI, SY gaonay 


S.A WwW. F. Halil Printing Co, 








“Guess you better call the office 
and tell the fellows that I won't 
be making the coffee breaks today.” 


Purdue, two at Vanderbilt, and two 
more at Wabash.” 
The 


rubber 


reached for a 
and the 
It consisted of one word 
Rotary News, CoLuMsBliA, 


sergeant nodded 


stamp, slapped it on 
questionnaire 
“Literate!” 
TENNESSEE. 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

> > > 

This month's winner comes from Mrs. J. E. 
Mitchell, wife of a Salisbury, Southern Rho- 
desia, Rotarian. Closing date for last lines 
to complete it: February 15. The “ten best’ 
entries will receive $2. 


EELABORATE MEEL 
The girl wos as thin as an eel, 
So he pictured a nice little meal. 
What she ate was fantastic, 
And his purse not elastic, 


PROFESSIONAL PROOF 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for August: 
The professor was frying to show 
What forces made rockets to go; 
To aid education 
He mace demonstration, 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
And set all creation aglow! 
(Will Wirt, member of the Rotary 
Club of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii.) 
Poor prof! (Absent-minded, you know.) 
Mrs. W. G. Wittig, wife of a 
Manistee, Michigan, Rotarian.) 
Like a satellite now he does glow. 
(Mrs. Earl M. Reddick, wife of «a 
Kemptvilie, Ontario, Canada, Rotarian.) 
Rotarians now help his wite, Flo. 
(Mrs. Thos. Chalker, wife of 
@ Perth, Australia, Rotarian.) 
When last heard, he was still yelling, “Whoal” 
(Mrs. William F. Jameson, wife of 
a Calistogs, California, Rotarian.) 
Now in orbit he goes fo and fro. 
(George W. Tate, member of the 
Rotary Club of Ashington, England.) 
The countdown was a little too slow. 
(Melvin Hoagenson, member of the Rotary 
Club of Black River Falls, Wisconsin.) 
And shot through the ceiling. Heigh-ho. 
(F. R. Gracey, member of the Rotary Ciub 
of Newport, isle of Wight, England.) 
His epitaph describes the big blow! 
(Boyd R. Larson, President of the 
Rotery Club of Troy, Michigan.) 
The school's on the moon now, you know. 
{Ames Bennett, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Ciub of Paim Beach, Fiorids.) 
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COS_LAPECO COPYMAKE 


TM, 


M4 Available in four 
decorator colors 


COPIES EVERYTHING 


Now from Apeco, the pioneer in office copying, 
comes a new copymaker engineered to copy anything 
... Styled to enhance any office... priced to be 
America's greatest copymaker value. The Apeco 
Century, priced at only $99, brings automatic copy- 
making well within the budget of every office... every 
department. 
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FOR OFFICE Olympia Standard Office Typewriter 
...preferred by “perfectionists” the world over! 
Fully-equipped with a score of unique features for 
easier, faster, finer typing. Automatic paper injector- 
ejector—interchangeable carriage—spring-cushioned 


HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... 
makes “short work” of the whole family *s assign- 
ments! A breeze to operate—even for the inexpe- 
rienced typist. Fully-equipped with the finest 
features—from convenient half-spacing to key-set 
tabs. Handsome color options. Choice of type styles. 


speed keys—correcting space bar—to name just a few. 
All at no extra cost. Precision-built in Europe’s larg- 
est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to the 
test—“on-the-job”—before you decide on any other 
typewriter. See Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 


OR TRAVEL Olympia Lightweight Portable... 
for anyone who's going places! Slim, trim and com- 
pact—weighs less than 10 pounds—case and all. 
Unexcelled for precision-built quality —it’s the 
fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight port- 
able you can buy. Distinctive carrying case. 








FREE—Type Style Selector Guide for Olympia DeLuxe Portables—write to 
Olympia Diu, Dept RC Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St N.Y.C&. 
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